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CHAPTER XVI. 


“Wat's the matter with you, lovie?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Raff, soothingly, as she 
entered, and found me in floods of tears. 
‘‘Have you been having a quarrel with Mr. 
Joe? He is ill to cross when his mind is set on 
a thing; and if you will take my advice, you 
will make it up as sweet as sugar as soon as 
ever he comes in. It’s only a lover’s quarrel !” 

‘‘T'll never make it up!"’ I cried, furiously. 
“Do you know that he has kidnapped me here, 
against my will ?—and all he wants to marry 
me for is my money, and that I hate him!” 

“Oh, now dearie ! He tells me he is devoted ! 
And heis your own cousin, and has your 
father’s and his father’s consent! ” 

‘“‘ His father’s consent I can easily believe. 
He is an old robber !—a rascal !—a thief !— 
werse thana thief! As to my father’s consent, 
I don’t believe for a moment he ever gave it! 
He would rather have seen me in my coffin 
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than married to Joe Manners, and I know I 
would much rather be there myself, than be 
his wife!” 

‘‘Easy, easy now!” said Mrs. Raff, in an 
oily tone. ‘* Don't go and excite yourself, lovie! 
See what it is to be a great heiress! You have 


| to pay the penalty, and ——”’ 


‘And I won't! Mrs. Raff, like a good 
woman, do lend me five shillings. I’ll pay it 
back with interest, and send for a cab for me. 
You shall never have cause to regret your 
kindness if you help me in my present great 
distress ! ”’ 

Mrs. Raff looked hard at me, and blinked 
her one eye. It was red; and as to her nose, 
I could not have believed that that organ could 
have taken such a violenthae! It was bright 
crimson, and shone as if it had been 
varnished. 

‘* I'll see what I can do for you, dearie. I’ll 
send for a cab presently. You see I will!” 

‘*Not presently, but now!’’ I cried, fever- 
ishly. “Oh! Mrs. Raff, I appeal to you as a 
woman! I am an orphan, and utterly friend- 
less, excepting for my old nurse, to whom I 
wish to go.” 


(Price Ont Penny. 


‘¢‘ And where does she live, darling?” 

‘“‘ Lavender-place, Edgware-road,”’ I replied, 
consulting the memo in my otherwise empty 
purse. 

“And name—lovie ?” 

‘*Name! Clark !”’ 

‘*Oh! well! after the beds are made, and 
dinner is got and ordered, I'll just slip out and 
get you a cab, and maybe go over with you 
myself. I won't be ready for an hour, so you 
might just sit down and take a read of the 
morning's paper, and keep yourself amused.” 

‘But you will be as quick as ever youcan?” 
Ientreated. ‘Time is everything, and he may 
come back at any moment!” 

‘‘No fear! I'll be as quick as ever I can— 
you'll see—and have yourself ready, and your 
hat on by twelve !”’ ° 

I had myself ready, and my hat on by 
twelve, according to directions, but no Mrs. 
Raff appeared—no, nor at half-past. At one 
o’clock, when I was nearly frantic, she bustled 
in briskly, still in her morning costume, and 
assured me that there was not a cab on the 
stand, but she had sent Tilda for one half a 
mi! off, and it would be here directly. 
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As Bhai spoke an empty four-wheeler went 


very lowly by, and the man, seeing me watch- 
ing at the open window, put up his whip, 
which I took for a sign that he wanted. a fare, 
and nodded, and eagerly called out, “ Yes, wait 
&® moment! we are coming, or,” turning to 
Mrs. Raff, ‘ perhaps you will be putting your- 


self out to come—TI can just as well go alone ? 
Now will you kindly lend me the five shil- 
lings ? You may be sure I shall repay you!” 

“No, dearie! I can’t. Ihave not sixpence 
in the house—no, notas much as a penny 
stamp” 

‘‘Oh! Mra. Raff! and what am I todo? I 
must go!” 

“ Who musiigo?’ What's all this?” saida 
hateful voice in the deorway, and there stood 
Joe. ‘Who is the cab for? and whatis-the 
meaning of this?” he, demanded, not of “me, 
but of Mrs. Raff, and traly he eyed: her 
savagely. 

“1'm only just em gE and ‘putting 
her off till you core:in. has. been just 


cracked to get away ever since turned 
your back this morning, Wi money, 
wanting a cab, wenting to run, away )’’ nod- 
ding her head ®t every 

“And se you. were only with me!" ’ 
I cried, searcely able to the. words,;; 


SO great was ion. 
“That's ell, lovie,” she answered,. in-the:; 
“Shure [I'm older-than- 


frankest. manger. 

you, as what's for 
“ ‘ mi "said - -prod 

document:out of Mis 

what thie is ?° Becanse, if not, Til 

Tt’s a special Jitense. I've been di 

three hours,,and this is the neat reagli:, * 
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are going tebe married ‘on Saturday; a 

me a kiss, , : nal 

this be gro of coger 

a shriek. I away, @ 

rashed in’ nas vey 

a sernainedl thine till sebiing ities 
rem NI 

lunchéon and. 5 eg being assumed’ 

through:the ‘Keyhole. by urygemial fiance thint) 

he would me out! 


“Who's there?”’ 

* It’s only Tilda, miss! “Open the door;,it's 

a dl be door accordingly, and dis 

ti vy, - 
covered Tilda bearing a small tray; on which 
was placed some cold meat, bread-and-bntter, 
and a glass of beer. Towas noé/sorry to see 
these things, for I was desperately hungry. 
She sat the tray on the chest of drawers, and 
I set to work to eat the provisions at once. 

“* Well, miss,’’ said Tilda, “ you have had 
a peor time of it to-day; that I will say!” 

‘* Have I not! And imagine what my life 
would be if I were to marry that ‘tipsy 
wretch! Whereis that wicked old woman, 
Mrs. Raff?” 

‘She's gone to bed. She's. bad with the 
cramps.” ‘ 


“‘ Delighted to hear it!” I exclaimed vi- | 


ciously. ‘‘ Now, Tilda, I hope you are not like 
her; all my faith is invested in you. Did 
you get the stamp?” 

“ Here it is, miss, and I have the ink and a 
pen outside in a corner for you to address the 
enyelope. I stele them away when I went in 
with so’a-water just now.” 

‘ Thatis a good girl. Will it go to-night— 
this letter?” I asked, when I had duly 
stamped and directed it. 

‘To be sure it will. 
now, myself.” 

“ Thank ycu, a thousand times ! 


I'll run out with it 


And here 


is what I promised you,” I said, taking off 
my watch and handing it to her. “ You stand 
by me, Tilda, and I'll make it well worth your 
while. 
wages.” 
“It is a real little beauty, miss. 


I shall give you more than your year’s 


I must 








not let Mrs. Raff see it. She is a nite old 
hypocrite eis, and would promise anything 
and tell as many lies as there aré minutes in 
an hour, You can place no dependence on 
her, ‘miss; bet you may trast me, as you would 
the Bank of England!” 

** And you see I do; for I pay you before- 
hand. I give you what I value more than 
anything, and [ shall surely redeem it from 
| you ata good price. How soon do you think 
: I shall have an answer to my letter?” 
| With good luck you onght to have an 
; answer by the last to-morrow evening. 
make sure and take itout of the. letter. 

m2? 

‘*T hope so, I am sure, for this is Wednes- 
day night, and if nothing vets me free before 
Saturday I am sure I shall lose my reason:! ” 

“You do look a bit wild, miss, but you 
must not: talk:of losing your mind; then he 
would clap you into a lunatioasylum, and have: 
every penuy of your r himself, He, I” 
‘Suppose, is your next heir’ 

‘“‘He is—he or uncle! [never thought of 
that before.” 





And I did rely on‘her. Néxt day I ventured 
‘even into the, 
sadilion costineabeaieatienn and all day 

Ww ' ; 
I think*there were.seven deliveries—I 





“ There-was lots of time for an answer, but 
the letter:never was posted |’ I replied, look- 
ing her steadily 

She coloured 


in the face. 
, and 
not:need that to-assure me of her 

ug = ou will ‘the watch all the 
ome” said, ina f ng voice. “ Mrs, 
Rapp, bad as sheis, was so far honest—I gave 
her ing.”’ 

“Miss, dear, I swear to-you—” 

‘“* Hush ! say no more.” 

“TI say, goldylocks,” said Joe—who ‘had 
been out most of the afternoon (much to my 
relief) —-‘‘I am going to take you toa theatre 
this evening. ‘ Why should we-not have a bit 
of aspree! I have taken a box at the Gaiety, 
a stage box—and I’ve brought you home a 
bouquet the size of a small tea-table. Here, 
see it’s all white—bridal flowers! If you-put 
them in water they will come in nicely for to- 
morrow. What ! you would, would you?” as 
I dashed them into the empty grate. ‘We 

have a fine high temper of our own, and like 
it in'a woman as much as ina horse, for it 

ives far more amusement in the breaking in. 
Aba! you have never had a taste of that yet. 
Well, better late than never! ”’ 

‘No, and never will!’ 

“Oh! you are very fond of the word never / 
my lady, and let me tell you that it isan un- 
commonly silly word for a girl in her teens:to 
use tome. You thought you would get round 
Mrs. Rapp, did you? You thought you 
would bribe poor, honest Tilda!” (poor, honest 
Tilda!) but you made a little: mistake for 
once. I’ knew my ground when I was bring- 
ing you here; you did not/ These ‘two 
women would no more lét you eseape than a 
couple of cats would let off a mouse. Come, 
Tilda,” to this poor honest girl, who had just 





: “ Gheer up, miss, it will comeyet. There’a: 


avoided my eye. It did 





entered, “ get dinner at once. We are going 
tothe theatre ; so look sharp!” 

And, sure enough, in an hour's time I found 
myself—minus hat or jacket, just in my plain 
every day black dress and white fri!l—driving 
off to the theatre with Joe and the big 
bouquet (which he had insisted on bringing, 
saying it would look well on the front of the 
box) lying on the seat opposite me. A bridal 
bouquet, indeed ! 

I had resolved to make a bold dash for 
liberty that night if by any chance my 
cousin's attention was div for a moment. 
I would run out of. the theatreand throw my- 


self upon the co ion of the first police- 
man, or even the passer-by. 
CHAPTER XVii. 















Or course it is needless to remark‘that I 
never been ina theatre before, and- the 









ing girl, ; I think it’s 
your golden hair titat fetches them. There is 
Tommy Long, of the Paddock newspaper, and 


Bob Caswell, the comic singer. They only 
want a nod from me to fly up here and be 
presented. They will wonder who you are, 
and their questions might be a little awkward. 
Only the next time they see me you will be 
my wife/ It’s rather compromising for a girl 
to be seen at places of amusement with a 
young man! I'suppese-you know that?” 

“You are not a young man,” I replied, 
‘you are bald. Besides, you are my cousin, 

on-¢ean tell them that, and that you will never 
be any nearer relation.” “ 

“Qh, won't I! Just wait, and you will 
see ! ” 

At this remark I turned my back on him as 
far as was possible and this manceuyre brought 
my eye to bearon our neighbours. in the next 
bo: 


x. 
Two- pretty girls, beantif dressed, and 
two men and an elderly lady, they one and all 
stared hard at me, And I, back full at 
the two girls, both sore , #0 elegant-look- 


ing, who had probably never-had a care in all 
their lives. 
As I looked in ignorant. wonder and admi- 
ration their lips curled, their expression be- 
and contemptuous; they yon 


came ha 
pered behind their fans. and > an 
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looked at me again with unabated scornful 
curiosity. 

Decidedly they despiced me, and classed me 
with my odious companion. 


with a very sore feeling at my heart. 


own age and station that I had ever been 
close to in all my life, and theirairs and loéks 
were a keen disappointment. 

Presently the curtain fell on the first act, 
and ere the orchestra had played three bars 


our box burst open, and we had visitors—a ! 


large fair (artificially fair) lady.in a low dress 
of sea-green satin, much trimmed with rathcr 
dirty white lace, long gloves, also rather soiled. 
and a bouquet of rich flowers. .- 

She was followed’by a man with very curly 
black hair, and a waxen moustache. He also 
exhibited a profusion of rings, and a vast ex- 
panse of shirt-front. 

‘Well Joe, how goes it?” inquired the 
lady, playfully tapping him with her fan. 
“This is one of my nights off, and I am 
among theaudience. When I saw you perched 
up. in a stage-box, looking as if the whole 
show belonged to you, I thought I would just 
drop in and ask if your ship had arrived, or 
if-you had come in for a fortune, or what was 
the news ?”’ 

‘“* Yes,” said Joe, “I am going to get my 
deserts at last, Lizzie. I am going to be a rich 
man! This is my cousin from India—Miss 
Manners. She is my father’s ward, and has 
the fortune of a Begum, and I am glad to tell 
at that she is going to bestow both hand and 

ortune on me! Diana, this is Miss Lizzie De 
Montmorency, of the Cockatoo Theatre, and 
Mr. Talbot, her agent and manager.’’ 

“Delighted, I am sure, to make your ac- 
quaintance,” said Miss De Montmorency, 
gushingly. ‘I've known Joe for years—you 
must keep him in order, my dear! Joeisa 
very bad boy,” and she laughed boisteriously. 

“‘Thave nothing to say to keeping him in 
order,” I replied indignantly, “and do not 
believe him when he tells yon he.is going to 
marry me—he is not,” 

_ “That's her little joke,” said Joe, face- 
tiously. “She is an awfully funny girl, and 
has a great deal of dry humour about her, 
though you would not guess it.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear it, for I likea 
good laugh. Allthe same, I fancy Miss Man- 
ners’ humour is too refined to be appreciated 
by me. By the way, Joe, since you are so 
pressing, we will all take supper with you at 
the old place. By all, Iallude to Nellie and 
Jack Fraser, and Talbot, and-me, You might 
send round soon and tell them to put the 
champagne in ice!” 


‘*Well, I will!” said Joe, in a burst of° 


generosity. “It's a poor heart that never 
rejoices, and my consin.bere would like to see 
something of the world. She has been brought 

up all her life as quietly as if she were in a 
convent—she was never in a theatre in her 
life till to-night!” 

“You don't say sol” rejoined Miss De 
Montmorency, opening her grey eyes very 
wide—she had a jolly-looking, good-natured, 
face, and I thought if the worst came to the 
worst I would throw myself on her protec- 
tion. “ Well, yon havea great treat in store, 
in going the rounds. of the different ‘ shows.’ 
You must come to see me in ‘ Married to a 
Monster.’ I daresay Joe has told you that 
he is rather partial to my acting—and to me— 
but quite in a brotherly way; you need.not be 
a bit jealous.” 

“That is the last thing likely to ocour to 
me with regard to my cousin Joe.” 

3 Well, ta, ta, for the present,’”’ she said, 
Riese with a aeiting’s gesture; “ we shall 
meet anon,” an ng Joe a playful tap with 
her fan she sailed out ot the yr . 

_The curtain was rising on act two, and ex- 
hibiting a very brilliant scene, which, novel as 
it was, had no charms for me. My eyes, on 
the contrary, roved over the dense crowds of 
strange faces that filled the pit, stalls, and 
boxes. Not one of them all—old, young, hand- 


I felt the blood | 
rising to my cheeks, and turned away hastily | 
These} 
two girls were the first young ladies of my | 











some, or ugly—was the fece of a friend, which, 


cousidering how extremely limited my circle | 
was, was not the least surprising. As I gezed | 


ina dull, apathetic way, my heart suddenly 
gavea bound—such a bound that set it off 
palpitating faster than it had ever beaten in 
its life. Unless my eyés deceived me, as I sat 


there looking hopelessly down, with cold | 
clammy hands clasped in my lap, there in the | 
stalls, in the third row from the orchestra, | 
and within two chairs of ‘the end, sat a man |} 


who was either Captain Halford or his ghost. 
The more I looked the more confident I be- 


came that I was gazing at no ghost, but at | 


the man himself. 


Oh! if he would but see me, and save me! | 
Alas! his attention was entirely devoted to | 


the stage; he never once took his eyes from 
it, save now and then to consult a paper in 
his hand—the programme, 


How was I to attract his attention ? Attract | 
Since I had been.certain of his | 
identity IT had taken heart. I was convinced | 


it I must! 


most firmly that he was the plank destined to 
rescue me from the sea of misery in which I 


was engulphed. I must keep my head, and | 


be cool, that was certain. Whilst I strenu- 
ously thought over ways and. means, a bril- 


liant idea struck me. I noticed a considerable } 
show of jewels, especially diamonds, on ladies | 


in the stalls and boxes, but all theirs put to- 
gether could not eclipse or shine down mine. 
They were still‘tied up in my handkerchief. 
I put my hand in my pocket, and felt them 
there. Why not put them on, and thereby 
attract universal attention with that dazzling 
ring of light round my neck! But first.of all 


I must pave the way and ‘break my bright | 


intention very delicately to Joe; so conclud- 
ing a long and sulky silence I said, in a 
most innocent manner,— 

“Cousin Joe, I see many people wearing 
diamonds; that lady opposite, for instance, 
has rather bright ones. Would they be con- 
sidered " 

“Considered good!” he echoed. “TI should 
rather imagine that they are! That is the Coun- 
tess of Storr, and those are the celebrated Storr 
diamonds,”’ 

‘““They are not half as bright mine,” I 
replied. “TZ don't think much of them ; but 
then you have not seen my necklace, have 

ou?” 

“Ah! no,” he rejoined, with the utmost com- 
posure, little guessing that I-had witnessed 
Carry’s display of the contents of the pin- 
cushion, and a liemore or less made no differ- 
ence to him. 

**« Would yon like to.see them?” I inquired, 
politely. 

‘Yes, of course I should; but where are 
they? They are down at Rivals’ Green, are 
they not?” 

“Oh no ! I never move without them ; they 
are far too precious to be out of my own keep- 
ing. Ihave them in my pocket now.” 

“ You have them—where?"’ demanded Joe, 
aghast. 

‘In my pocket,” was my composed reply. 

“ Good gracious ! and supposing your pocket 
was picked ?” 

“How could it be; when I drove here all 
the way? Would you like to see the neck- 
lace ?’’ 

‘“T would ; and you had better let me take 


it in charge,” he added, with rather suspicious | 


eagerness, - 

“ Then here it is!" I said, drawing forth my 
parcel and slowly unknotting it. 

In another moment the wrappings of chamois 
leather were off, and there lay the Begum’s 
necklace glittering in my lap. 

“ By Jove!” ejaculated Joe, ‘I never saw 
anything to come near.that! It‘has a brilliancy 
and.a look about it that almost stuns one at 
first sight! No wonder people talk of Begum's: 
jewels! I should think that necklace was 
matchless,” he added, eyeing it greedily. “ Fif- 
teen thousand pounds is a long way under the 
mark—that is, if it were broken up, and the 
stones disposed of separately.” 


“ But it is never going to be broken up. I 


t . * ov an 
| mean to putit on and eclipse that lady op 


Shall I, and draw all the sparks of light to 
myself ?” 

“Yes, do! It ought to make agreat show 
over yonr black dress.” 

And it did. In another second it was clasped 
on, and I turned my eyes to Joe to judge of the 
effact —blinding, as usual. 

“Tt beats everythirg! That centre stone 
especially is like a great eye of fire! It actually 
blazes at me as if it would like to do me some 
bodily harm. I¢ looks as if it had a devil in 
mr 

“Yon have made a very good hit. cousin Joe. 
| That centre stone is called ‘the Evil Eye,’ and 
they say it is bewitched, and that this necklace 
brings ill-luck to whoever meddles with it. It 
' is hundreds of years old, as you may judge by 
| the setting.” 

' , “Well, if has never brought you any bad 
uck.”’ 

“Perhaps not directly; but I have had 
nothing but misfortune ever since it came into 
‘my possession, of which my chiefest after 
: father’s death was my present situation.” 

‘Then give it to me,” he exclaimed, with a 
| chuckle, *‘ and I'l! chance the ill-luck and Evil 
Eye into the bargain.” 

“T may not part with it—in fact, if I were 
superstitious I would say it would not be 
| bestowed or got rid of ; it sticks to its owner 

for life!” 

“Well, I am not superstitions, and if you 

will be advised by me, you will have it broken 
| up and soldin Amsterdam, It is too magnifi- 
| cent for a mere private person, and too danger- 
; ous and tempting an ornament. It is more 
suitable to be among Crown jewels, or on the 
| neck of some reigning queen, than in the pos- 
session of an unsophisticated little chit in a 
black cashmere frock, who carries it in her 
pocket rolled up in a handkerchief.” 

**See! Everyone is looking this way. They 
have all spotted it, and no wonder,” he cried 
exultantly. 

What Joe said was perfectly true, The 
amount of eyes now fastened on our box—on 
| meand on my diamonds—was positively over- 
whelming, I was dreadfally embarrassed, as 
| may well be imagined. Fancy a secluded 
creature, like myself, having to stand the 
| battery of abont a thousand pairs of eyes! 

However, my ordeal would not be too dearly 

bought, if only the pair ofeyes would see me, 

Bnt would they ? 

My neighbours in the next box were plainly 
| overwhelmed that I, a shabby, country girl, 
| associated with a red-faced, dissipated-looking 
! man, should suddenly invest my person with 
| a necklace worth a king’s regalia, was, I 
fancy, the most utterly astoundiag incident 
| they had ever come across in all their ex- 
| perience. How they stared—far more respeact- 
ally this time—and how they whispered! 

It seemed tome that everyone stared, and 
dozens of opera-glasses were fixed upon me, 
and Joe was actually inflated with pride, and 
leant back and stuck his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, and looked forth on 
| the audience as much as to say, ‘Am f nota 
very fine fellow? This girland her diamonds 
belong to me.” 

In spite of all my attractiveness, Captain 
Halford had never once ganced towards me 
;as yet. Oh! if he would, and would recognise 
| me, thanks to my necklace, and its mugnetic 
| glitter, I would never, as long as I tived, call 








my necklace bewitched or unlacsky again; for 
if he noticed me, and saved me, I would have 

| to enter this great good fortune to the credit 
of my diamonds. 


eee 


CHAPTER XVII, 


At length the cartain fell, and Jo satiated 
with triamph rose, and said he thorght if I 
| did not mind he would “go and srrétsh his 
| legs, and havea smoke ” for smoke reat drink, 
| mind! No words could express my joy when 
T saw him rise. Atthe same moment, having 
now nothing to divert his attention in front, 
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Captain Halford turned, and looked up, and his 
glance fell on me. I saw him look steadily to- 
wards me, then he had recourse to his glasses. 
As the box-door slammed on Joe I leant over, 
and without a thought of whether it was 

roper or not, eagerly beckoned to him to 
join me. So hasty was his acceptance of my 
invitation that he must actually have passed 
Joa in the passage, for even to my impatient 
braia barely a minute had elapsed before 
Captain Halford stood in Joe’s place, with his 
hand in mine. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Manners! This is, indeed, an 
unexpected pleasure! When did youarrive in 
England? who would have expected to see 
you? and how is your father?” 

‘* This is for my father,” I said, touching 
my black gown. ‘I have no time to tell you 
ait now. Seconds are precious, my gaoler has 
only just left me for a moment. Captain 
Halford, I appeal to you to save me. I have 
not a friend in the world, except Peggy, my 
nurse ; and your last words to me that morning 
we parted at the old Palace were——” 

“T know! and I stand by them now, Miss 
Manners. They were, if youever wanta friend 
you have one in Hugh Halford Whatcan I do 
for you? What is your trouble?”’ 

‘““My father made his only brother my 
guardian. His name is Isaac Manners, and he 
and his wicked daughter-in-law, who is a 
widow, and his dreadful son, have me entirely 
in their power. I heard them plotting, and 
they divided me and my possessions as follows : 
Joe is to marry me, and have twenty thou- 
sand pounds; Carrie my necklace, and Uncle 
Isaac will take ten thousand for his share, 
and thinks it but moderate.” 

‘* And what is your cousin like?” 

‘* He is odious, hateful! He—he drinks ; yes, 
and he has not a penny in the world, and is 
over head and ears in debt. He and Carrie 
brought me to town for the day, and then he 
decoyed me to a lodging, where he has kept me 
@ prisoner for a week. I bribed the servant 
with my watch to post a letter forme. She 
took the bribe, but I know Peggy never got 
the letter. He, Joe, has boughta license. He 
says he is going to marry me to-morrow ; thatis 
my wedding bouquet ; he bought it this after- 
noon. Rather than marry Joe I shall kill 
myself somehow, andif you save me now, 
Captain Halford, I shall owe you my life.” 

“Save you! Of course I will. I shall take 
you off to my aunt's, and then you can snap 
‘your fingers at your nice relations. It is rather 
awkward that this dreadfal old uncle is your 
gaurdian, and you are under age, but we will 
manage to beat them. I see you have the 
diamonds, on—the famous necklace!” 

“Yes, I only put it on—it was tied up in my 
handkerchief — knowing it would attract 
notice, and hoping it would catch your eyes. 
For a long time you never looked this way, and 
I began to despair, when luckily, just as Joe 
was leaving, you looked up. Oh! Captain 
Halford, I feel, I bnow, that you will save me. 
My hopes begin to rise once more.” 

‘« Where are you living? Where are these 
lodgings ?”’ 

“ At Paradise-place ; but we are not going 
straight home. We are going to supper with 
some actresses at the Golden Rose Restaurant, 
and you will have to be very sharp, and plan 
aome way of escape, for Joe watches me like a 
lynx. Several times I have tried to elude 
him, and failed. Here,” detaching my neck- 
lace, ‘please keep this. Put it in your 
pocket ; it will be something out of the fire 
at least—something beyond Joe's reach.” 

“No, no! keep it yourself,” he replied. 

“I won't,” pushing it back. “If I escapel 
can have it again; if not I giveit to you. I 
should like you to have it. It is worth a great 
deal of money, and I hope it will bring you 
more luck than it has ever brought me! ” 

** Miss Manners, excuse me, you are talking 
nonsense! Excuse me, do you imagine that I 
am going to rob you of your lovely dia- 
monds ?”’ 

‘‘ No, but if I don’t get off to-night I shall 
kill myself, and I would far rather you—you 





benefited by my diamonds than my cousin 
Joe, who would of course have them other- 
wise. Don’t you understand?” 

“Your late experiences have made you 
morbid. Rely on me, I shall keep your necklace 
for the present, and I won't let you out of my 
sight until you are under my aunt's roof. I 
shall follow you to the restaurant, and re- 
member we are strangers. Meanwhile, asI see 
the most of the men returning to their places, 
for prudence sake, I must go now. Rely on me 
You are as safe from your cousin Joe now as 
if you were sitting in my aunt’s drawing-room. 
The only thing you have to do is to keep cool. 
I undertake the rest.’’ 

Captain Halford departed in the nick of 
time; two minutes later the box-door 
swang open with a violence that threatened 
its hinges ; and Joe, two shades redder in the 
face than when he had gone out to ‘‘ smoke,” 
staggered in and sank into a chair as if he 
was extremely glad to come to anchor, 

‘“‘ Well, and how have you been getting on? 
le asked, for he had better control over his 
speech than his limbs. ‘Not found it too 
dull in my absence, have you?”’ 

‘No, not at all,” I replied, cheerfully. 

‘“‘Ah! that’s right. People still staring 
away as hard as ever, I see. Noend of fellows 
came up to me just now to know who you 
were, and where -you got the diamonds, and 
all sorts of questions.” 

“Yes; and what did you say?” 

‘Well, I said,” hitching himself forward, 
and throwing his arm across the back of my 
chair, “that you were my future ‘ missus,’ 
and that the diamonds were part of the spoil 
of Delhi, and presented to my Uncle John, 
who was no end of a swell in the East—a kind 
of prince.” 

‘© Was one part of your story as true as the 
other?” I said, recoiling from him sideways. 

“Tt was, my angel!” 

I glanced down and saw that Captain Hal- 
ford's opera-glasses were fixed on our box, 
and focussed on [my detested companion. Of 
course Joe naturally attributed all notice now 
to my diamonds, and anyone could stare with 
impunity. 

‘I wish, Joe, you would keep to your own 

place, and not squeeze meinto a corner! I 
want to see the play and hear what the 
actors are saying, so please don’t talk!” and 
I turned my head and devoted my attention 
to the stage. All the same, I scarcely re- 
‘member a single thing about the piece, and 
I do not think I heard a work of what the 
actors were saying. All thetime I was asking 
myself, How am I to give Joe the slip? How 
am I to escape from Joe? 

It was now nearly eleven o'clock. In another 
hour I would know my fate for bad or good. 
I would either be free, or Joo’s bond-servant 
and prisoner once more under that hateful 
roof in Paradise-place ! 

All things, bad or good, come to an end; 
and, at length, after what seemed to me an 
interminable time, the curtain fell for the 
last time, and everyone got up and made 
what seemed to me a regular stampede out 
of the theatre. One would have thought it 
was a race as to who could depart first. 

Joe, who had been dozing, now aroused 
himself, and was very much awake, and I had 
hardly time to bestow a significant signal on 
my confederate in the stalls ere we also 
decamped and hurried down to the portico. 
We were immediately joined by Miss De 
Montmorency, Mr. Talbot, and another couple, 
presumably, Nellie and Fraser; and after a 

ood deal of loud discussion it was arranged 
hat Joe and Miss Montgomery and I should 
go in one cab, and the other three would 
follow us in another, to ‘‘ The Golden Rose.” 

It was no great distance off, and as we 


.| alighted I noticed that we were closely fol- 


lowed by a hansom cab and smoking horse, 
which drew up with a sudden jerk just be- 
hind us, and two gentlemen sprang out. One 
was Captain Halford, the other a stranger to 
me—a man with a fat, round, clean-shaven 
face, and merry blue eyes. 





** Hallo, Joe, old boy!” he exclaimed, giv- 
ing him a resounding slap on the back. ‘So 
ue are coming to supper here, too! Miss 

ontgomery,” bowing, ‘‘ your most devoted 
slave. My friend and I are going to have a 
few oysters and a bottle of ‘cham,’ which I 
would ask you to share with us only I know 
that you are so much better engaged.” 

“*T say, old chappie! ”’ said Joe, ‘‘ you come 
and join our party. The more the merrier, 
and you can add your champagne and oysters 
to the feast. You may as well—eh?”’ 

‘Yes! we may as well!” turning to Cap- 
tain Halford. 

“ This is Mr. Joe Manners, who has kindly 
invited us to supper!” here Captain Halford 
bowed in a deferential manner. 

“Invited you to supper, and to bring your 
own oysters and champagne! ” added the girl 
called Nellie, with a shriek of laughter. 

“Yes. I’m Joe Manners, at your service!” 
said Joe, ignoring this little speech. ‘And 
this is my cousin, Miss Manners!” laying his 
hand on my shoulder. 

Captain Halford looked at me gravely, and 
bowed once more. 

‘« These ladies,’’ continued Joe, ‘‘ are Miss 
Montmorency and Miss Nellie Dancer, {of 
the Cockatoo Theatre, and these gentlemen 
are my good friends, Fraser and Talbot, and 
now everyone knows everyone, I believe. Let 
us all be jolly and comfortable. We must 
have a private room, of course; and I say, 
waiter!" he shouted, ‘get six dozen of the 
best natives, and put them down to Mr. Tan- 
ner. Tanner, my boy, you must pay for 
your company ?”’ 

‘‘ Only too proud! ’’ said Mr. Tanner, with 
evident delight. 

After this, we—eight people in all—trouped 
upstairs to a room almost lined with looking- 
glasses, where a supper-table was laid out 
with great taste. 

At this supper-table we were presently all 
seated. I between Joe and Captain Halford, 
who had dexterously manceuvred himself into 
the place on my left hand. 

The ladies took off their gloves, and every- 
one—except myself—set to work to demolish 
Mr. Tanner’s oysters with immense apprecia- 
tion. 

After the oysters champagne, then soup, 
then more champagne. The conversation 
now waxed very vivacious. The men talked 
boisterously, the ladies screamed with laugh- 
te 


r. 

Then we had lobster mayonnaise, and fowl 
and ham, and, of course, champagne. 

I was really quite startled to notice the 
number of times some of the people had 
their glasses replenished —even the two 
ladies ! 

Then someone told a good story. Then one 
of the men sang a song. More soup—more 
stories followed. They provoked great rap- 
ping on the table, roars of laughter and 
applause, but I was too ignorant to see the 
wit in them. To me things were one and all 
hig Dutch—which, perhaps, was just as well 
—for I noticed that Captain Halford looked 
both angry and uncomfortable. He talked to 
me (for Joe’s benefit) about the play and 
about the weather, and music. Was I fond of 
music? There was apianoin theother room— 
a‘room which opened out of the one we were 
supping in, and its folding doors stood wide 
open. 

‘‘ Will you come over and try the piano?” 
he said. 

“Yes, if you like!” I answered, rather re- 
bene ‘* Bat I don’t play much !”’ 

Both he and I very well knew that I could 
not play at all / 

“Joe!” I said, turning to Joe—who was 
what is known as “happy ”—“ it’s so hot in 
here! I am going into the other room with 
this gentleman ! ” 

“ All right !—all right! We will all come 
in just now. We are only waiting for Tan- 
ner’s song! Tanner, strike up!” 

Tanner accordingly did strike up such & 
capital comic ditty that our departure was 
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scarcely noticed, and we strolled very slowly 
into the adjoining room, in full view of the 
company save of Joe, who sat with his back 
to the open door. 

There was a door in the next room at one 
side rather out of sight, and not commanded 
by anyone at the table—which was lucky. 

‘* We must try to keep near the door,” whis- 
pered Captain Halford. ‘ But first take off 
your necklace, and put it in your pocket.” 
This I did. ‘Then come to the piano to 
keep up appearances. I'll play; and he 
stooped over the keys and struck up a lively 
air, that nearly drowned the comic song. 

“Oh! shut up there at the piano,” shouted 
some one at the supper-table. 

I turned cautiously and looked roundj; they 
were all in ecstatic delight over Mr. Tanner's 
song. Mr. Tanner, facing us, looked less 
jovial than anxious. 

Joe, with his back to us, was loudly rappin 
on the table with the handle of his fork, an 
shouting, “ Bravo! bravo!’’ The others were 
equally loud and excited. 

“ Nowis ourtime! Tanner will give them 
an encore, and we shall get five minutes’ start,’’ 
whispered Captain Halford, as he lounged 
near to the door; then he cautiously opened 
it, and nodded to me. I went out on tiptoe, 
and then rushed downstairs like some wild 
animal who has regained its liberty. 

“T say! I say! Not so fast! ” remon- 
strated my companion, breathlessly. ‘ You 
will have all the waiters after you, thinking 
you area thief! Walk very slowly through 
the vestibule, as if you were rather sorry to 
leave than otherwise. I have a hansom wait- 

With difficulty I managed to control my 
eagerness, and to carry out his instructions 
so well, that we strolled past the waiters in 
a most natural fashion, and Captain Halford 
said to one of them,— 

‘ The rest of the party will be down imme- 
diately. This lady is tired, and is going 
home. Mr. Manners that he need not 
be anxious about us. }It is all right.” 

‘Very well, sir,’ said the waiter. ‘Is this 
your cab?’ 

It was. In another second I had scrambled 
in, followed by Captain Halford. The door 
was closed with a bang. The horse's hoofs 
clattered on the stones, and we were off. 

“That's all right,’ said my companion, 
with a long sigh of relief. ‘ Hark! They 
miss us already /” 

Sure enough, out of the second floor win- 
dow, now wide open, hung Joe's portly person 
yelling after us,— ; 

‘Stop them! Stop them!” 

‘* Cabby,” said Captain Halford through the 
little opening. ‘‘ Double, if we are followed, 
and as you have a good horse, go like smoke. 
You shall have something like a fare for your 
pains. But we must not be caught, or there 
will be a row.” 

“ All right, sir!” retarned the cabby ; ‘‘ but 
there’s a very smart horse was standing at 
the door. If they get hold of him in time, it 
will put me to the pin of my collar to shake 
him off.” 

‘* Then make the most of your start,” said 
Captain Halford, ere shutting up the opening. 
‘“‘Go round and across the Park, and lead 
them a nice dance.””’ Then turning to me he 
quoted,— 

‘* Phere was racing and chasing on Canobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they 

see.” 


‘*T managed pretty well, did I not?” 

“Splendidly, Fancy getting asked to sup- 
per, and sitting next me!” 

“Yes, that was all Tanner’s idea. Heis a 
capital fellow, and knows everyone, even to 
your rascally cousin, whom he says is a well- 
known badlot. Tanner is a sort of Bohemian 
himself, and knows lots of queer gonele. For 
once his odd acquaintances have been of great 
use to me.” 

‘‘Where are you taking meto I asked, 
after a pause. 














“To my aunt's, Mrs. Halford’s, in Mowbray- 
street. She will look after you.”’ 

‘‘But Iam only a stranger to her, and she 
will be so surprised, seeing meat such an hour 
and without a hat or jacket. Would it not be 
better to take me to Peggy.” 

‘* No, for of course he knows Peggy's address 
from your letter. Best go to my aunt's at first. 
Sheis a stiff, prim old lady, rather grand in her 
ideas ; but don't you be the least afraid of her, 
and she will do anything for me.”’ 

“Tam afraid of her. What you say makes 
me tremble. I am quaking at the thought of 
our meeting. How long will it take us to get 
there ?”’ 

‘ Not twenty minutes if we drove straight 
from the restaurant; but you see we have to 
amble and twist more like a hare than a 
hansom, to shake off any pursuit.” 

“Do you think they are after us?” I 
gasped. 

“TI fancy so—I'll ask cabbie. Cabbie,’’ to 
the driver, ‘‘ how goes it?” 

‘** Badly enough ; they are hunting us down; 
gaining tco. The other driver isas sharp as 
us, and may no doubt have been well bribed.”’ 

* And has his horse the legs of this one? ” 

“He has. He is clean thoroughbred, last 
out of a racing stable the other day!”’ 

** Well, make for the Park as hard as ever 
ou can, and when you get there slacken and 
et us out and drive on. Let them overtake you, 

and find the birds flown, and when they are 
off the track do you come back and pick us 
up. You understand?” 

** Yes, sir, not a bad dodge that,"’ said cabby, 
with enthusiasm, now entering into the 
spirit of the chase, and starting forward 
faster than ever. In a very short time we 
dashed through the Marble Arch and straight 
on towards Hyde Park Corner. A short way 
across he slackened and we got out hastily, 
and ran to the side next Park-lane—out into 
Park-lane—where the wal! and _ railings 
entirely concealed us from any followers. 

It was a light summer's night, and we had 
scarcely taken up our position, and I was 
still panting from my recent run, when} we 
saw another hansom tear through the Marble 
Arch, and down the drive at a gallop in pursuit 
of ours. The glass was open, and I distinctly 
saw Joe and one of his friends. He was shak- 
ing a stick, and shouting, and evidently urging 
the driver to renewed exertions. The sight 
of his fary and the mere sound of his voice 
made my very blood run cold, and as I looked 
and listened I was obliged to grasp the iron 
railings for support. A strange-looking couple 
the policeman must have thought us as he 
marched past on his beat—I especially—with 
no hat or outdoor wrap, my yellow locks falling 
rather loosely on my shoulders, and both of 
us standing staring eagerly into the empty 
Park. 

He stared at us critically. I suppose my 
companion’s appearance satisfied him that we 
were not belonging to the class of law-breakers, 
for he passed on in silence, and never ordered 
us “ tomoveon.” Presently our hansom came 
rattling back. 

“Is the coast clear?” inquired my com- 
panion eagerly, approaching it alone, and leav- 
ing me in the shade. ~ 

‘‘As clearas day. They are on a fine false 
scent now, after a hansom and a couple of 
gentlemen that’s going to the Strand. That 
was an elegant plant of yours, sir; and that 
there party as was after us, when he found 
I was empty, laws, how he did swear! I 
never heard the like not on the cab rank. 
Where to now?” 

‘Upper Mowbray-street.”’ 

‘All right, sir,” and away we went. 


(To be continued. ) 








Tue word liberty has been falsely used by 
persons who, being degenerate in private life 
and mischievous in public, had no hope left 
but in fomenting discord. 


TRUE REVENGE. 


—Oi— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Lorp Graypon's home was one of the oldest 
in the county. It was not so picturesque as 
some of the places of later date were, with 
their lofty towers and turreted roofs; but the 
young heir loved the quaint style of the 
Qaeen Anne building, and would not have one 
thing altered. 

If there were any repairs he gave strict in- 
junctions to keep up the old style, and so it 
stood, quaint, ancient and pure in its antiqaity, 
surrounded by chestnuts, alders, and pires. 

Far as the eye could reach, and farther still, 
stretched the land over which Lord Graydoa 
was ruler. A park of immense size, in which 
the deer browsed, lifting their graceful ant- 
lered heads timidly at the approach of foot- 
steps, led from the house on the right-hand 
side, and here Lord Graydon was walking one 
morning, some two or three weeks after the 
ball, reading a letter, the contents of which 
seemed to puzzle him not a little. 

An expression, half doubt, half hope, rested 
on his fair, handsome face, as he conned the 
lines over and over again, pausing at last in 
deep thought beneath the cool shelter of a giant 
chestnut. 

‘‘ The immaculate creature is going the pace 
now,’ he read aloud in his surprise and won- 
der. ‘‘ Who the woman is no one knows, but 
she is beautiful enough to tempt St. Anthony 
himeelf. He spends all his time at her house in 
St. John’s-wood, and when not there is invisible 
~- ? his friends. It looks like a case—eh, old 

y ” 

He raised his head with a proud, haughty 
gesture, as he saw some words farther down 
the closely written page, and over his face 
passed a look of keen disdain. 

‘‘No,’’ he muttered through his set teeth. 
‘7 will not play the part of informer; if she 
hears, it shall not be through my instrumen- 
tality. Everything comes to those who wait! 
and I shall see him unmasked if what Frank 
tells me be true.” 

Lord Graydon crushed the letter in his 
hand, and was about to throw it into a little 
running stream, but by a sudden impulse he 
drew his hand back, and carefally pressing the 
creases from the paper he folded it and placed 
it in his pocket. 

“ Whoknows? I may wantit,” was his unut- 
tered thought, as he wandered on under the 
trees, thinking over Gabriel’s strange be- 
haviour, for it was of Gabriel Varne his friend 
he spoke. 

A thousand thoughts, hopes and fears ran 
riot in his mind, though his face did not show 
this. If Gabriel were really proved unworthy 
might not his dream yet ba realised ? 

He knew Una's proud, passionate nature well, 
and felt that a suspicion of unfaithfalness 
upon the lover’s part would be eaough to 
break the bonds that now bound them. 

But George Lord Graydon had a high 
sense of honour, and not even to attain his 
highest ambition would he breathe a word to 
the detriment of his rival. 

‘‘ Strange!” he soliloquised; ‘it must ke 
merely a brief infatuation he has conceived 
for this woman, for he appeared to idolise the 
very ground Una trod upon.” 

‘‘Good-morning, Lord Graydon!’ cried a 
rich, clear voice, and looking up with a start, 
he saw Una and Ianthe standing before him 
in the warm sunlight. 

A great throb of joy shook him as he gazed 
at Una's dark, glowing face and splendid 
form. What if, after all, this beauty and 


J grace should become his own? This thrill of 


sweet hope irradiated his handsome, boyish 
face as he went swiftly forward with out- 
stretched hand, bending over the beautiful co- 
quette till his breath stirred the soft hair on 
her temples, 

“‘ What good fairy wafted you here?” he 








asked, as he turned to Ianthe, taking in with 
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a quick, keen glance, the sad change in that 
lovely face, lovelier now than ever, but with a 
beanty that spoke of the angel-land to which 
it was quite evident she was travelling, though 
her father and aunt strove to hide it from each 
other. 

“ Auntie was going to see Lady Oaroll, and 
so when we nared the village 6f Graydon, we 
asked to be put down for a walk. Auntie will 
call for us,” replied Ianthe, in that sweet voice 
grown so low and gentle of late, whilea sad 
awiftly fading smile lighted her features for a 
moment. 

Une, who did not seem to notice the alter- 
ation in her cousin, as we must still call her, 
langhed brightly as she tapped Lord Graydon 
playfally with the fan she wore at her'side. 

“Yes, and I feel almost inclined to say I 
hope she will come soon, for in spite of your 
complimentary remark, I am sure you are 
not pleased!’ she cried, seeing the cloud that 
passed over his face as he noticed how his 
sweet girl-friend was fading away from life. 

“Indeed, I am!” he exclaimed quickly. 
“And you know it, fair Una,” he added, so 
softly that only she heard, and feeling that 
she had spoken too rashly, she flashed and 
drew back, though a feeling of pride set her 
heart beating, stirring the filmy lace on the 
bosom of the pink morning-robe, and sending 
a richer colour to the creamy cheeks. 

“Can it be possible that she loves Gabriel ?” 
Tanthe asked herself, as she watched the girl's 
face flashing and changing at Lord Graydon’s 
words. Shecould not mderstand the differ. 
ent emotions that swayed the heart of this 
strangely organised woman. 

How one moment she longed with a passion- 
ate wild longing for s glimpse of her lover’s 
* face; how the next she was filled with scorn 





} rising. 


of herself for being so weak as to let love , 


stand in the light of ambition! 
“You are very quiet, ma belle, said Una, 


turning to the girl as she stood under the shade |; 


of the pale green tree, with dreamy violet eyes 
gazing far away into distance. 

«I am like the raven,’’ replied Ianthe, look- 
ing up with a smile. 

. Una glanced quickly into her face, feeling 
the double entendre in the quiet words; but 
Ianthe had spoken them almost mechanically, 
and so her face was perfectly unconscious, and 
Una breathed a sigh of relief. 

They had reached the borders of the | ete 
by this time, their progress being stopped by 
a clear, narrow stream. A bridge had been 
thrown across it farther up, but neither felt 
inclined to walk that distance, and so they 
= themselves on a bench under an old 
oak. 

They sat very silent for some time, the gentle 
splash of the water amongst the tall reeds 
mingling pleasantly with the murmur of the 
wind throngh the long branches of the trees. 
The soft’ ‘‘ crish, crish"’ of the deer cropping 
the grass sounded close to their ears, and the 
tinkle of a sheep-bell came across the river. 

Ianthe rose and walked away to a spot 
farther down, where a little cluster of starry 
forget-me-nots showed palely bine against the 
deep green of the grass, 

She stooped and gathered a bunch, gazing 
tenderly, dreamily at them, as she placed them 
in her dress, and then she stood perfectly still, 
with down-dropped, clasped hands, large misty. 
eyes fixed upon the rippling stream, and part- 
ed coral lips, while the breeze played softly 
through the feathery, golden hair, lifting it 
gently from the blue-veined, rounded temples, 
to let the sunlight glint among its bright 
curls. 

A beautiful, rare picture she made as she 
stood there in her unconscious grace ; a picture 


sach as Gaido wonld have loved to paint, was | g 
that pure girlish face with its saintly, half- | here.” 


listening expreasion. 

‘Your cousin is growing very beantiful, too 
beautiful for strength,’’ reme:iked Lord Gray- 
don, catching sight of Ianthe through the sway- 
ing branch of a tree, 

Una’'s face flashed at his words, and the 
proud scarlet lips curled disdainfully. 











| 


“Will you come back with us, Lord Gray- 
don?" asked Miss Isobel Weir, and he, know- 
ing that it was no empty compliment but ‘a 
hearty invitation, accepted, and jumping into 
the carriage after them, he called out to some- 
one in the hall,— 

‘‘ Jacobs, tellthe mater that I shall not be 
back to lunch!” 

And then the carriage bowled swiftly and 
lightly along, down the wide avenue bordered 
by murmuring trees, that cast such 
queer, fanciful shadows on the fair green 
sward, out through the great iron gates, beside 
which was a little 1 over whose fiat slate 
roof the wild rose and honeysuckle struggled 
for the pre-eminence, sending out sweet puffs 
of perfume on the balmy air with each soft 
breeze, and so into the straight, white country 
road, with its grassy banks bright with wild 
blossoms, and the air was filled with the gay 
sweet of birds. 

“The earth is very fair,”’ thonght Tanthe, a 
sweet sadness falling over her face 2s ber soul 
devoured the exquisite beauty of the morning. 
The sheen of water, lying so calm and still in 
the sunlight in the distance, the pure green 
undulating land near, and softly curved 
rounded hills, on whose sides the cattle grazed, 
looking down with sleepy eyes at the passers- 


Graydon village lay to their right, an old 
fashioned, quaint place, where most’ of the 
cottages had thatched roofs’; each cottage had 
its own piece of ground filled with’ homely, 
sweet-smelling flowers: There the oi women 
would sit in the evenings in their brown 
dresses and white caps, chatting with their 
wearied husbands, while they knitted winter 
stockings for the little ones. 

Only an occasional glimpse of the white- 
washed walls of these peaceful dwellings was 
j Visible through the clustering trees as they 
drove along, and presently they’ left the village 
behind them 


fascinated him, taking away all more sensible} “And 1 might be mistress over all this,” 
feelings, and so he felt it was best to put it} was the thought that came almost unbidden 
out of his power to forget honour by joining . aan me i em roy not written. 
Tanthe. : ; Can he care for me as he ought ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,” said Una, haughtily. ‘I was | So the tempter whispered in her ear, and 
wondering why we were sitting here at all, for the words rankled and-cankered in her heart. 
Aunt Isobel nvust be waiting for us up at the a ! pore Varne, love has indeed cosets 
house.” : ' na’s manner was so gracious to 

** Miss Raye teils me that Miss Weir must Graydon as they sat side by'side at lanehcon, 
be waiting for you,” said George, as he came that, ae he rode home, he looked up at the biuo 
up to ‘the igoe nce oe Tanthe be stasaling. | dy, saying, with # look of determination on 
“I am truly sorry to have been guilty of su is boyish face,— 

a piece of rudeness to her.” ‘*T will find out if Gabriel is really playing 

‘Oh indeed, Lord Graydon, Una has made a double game, and if he is, I will cheekmate 
a mistake; auntie will not be here until one, ' him!” 
and itis now five-and-twenty minutes to one,” 
returned aoa out a tiny enamelled | 
watch as she spoke. : 

“TI did not take much notice of the time! : CHARESS Vir 
auntie said she would come,” remarked Una,! Loxpow in August, the hot sunglaring down 
in apparent indifference; ‘‘I jadged by the on the great stone buildings along Pall-mall, 
length of —- that I felt we aie pore : er on a —_ femme. ie meen to send 

Lord Graydon was not man the world a glow up into the faces o weary 
enough to read beneath the surface, and so it' pedestrians. Not a breath of cool air; no 
was with a choking feeling in his throat that’ shade excepting beneath an occasional awn- 
he turned away, walking a little in advance of , ing, and here the crowd was e0 intense, that 
the two girls. She had found the time long, the blinding rays of the sun were preferable. 
He always did make ,a fool of himself in - fi in the squares, now bog * ite 
company. parched, was there shade; pleasan 

As they came in sight of the house they shade of wide-spreading trees, under whose 
saw the carriage containing Miss Weir bow!-| branches the tired wanderers might lie, 
ing along the broad sweep immediately fron’+' unmolested, and listen drowsily, with closed 
Wied saying ashe lifted His Bek” | saingled wish the shed tecble of children. 
ward, saying as ne ll 13 '— | min . 

“7 om intleed glad to see you looking s9' From one of the clubs in Pall-mall a tall, 
well, Miss Weir, but I regret that my mother ' erect figure issued, pausing irresolute on the 
is not at home.” | steps, and gazing down the longline of car- 

“Oh, pray don"t worry about that,” cried | riages and ovher vehicles, as not quite 
only the! aware what to do, -He stood thus for a 
moment, and then with a gestureasof having 
settled a Knotty question, he walked quickly 
down the steps, crossed the road, and then 
walked at a imore leisurely pace towards the 
park gates. ves 

ale sas sear en te 
towards the friendly shade of the trees, a 1 
caught sight of hint the park railings, 
gave a sudden start, and patsed with an 


“She would be rarely beautifal if she had 
more life in her—more nerve,’ she replied, 
calmly ; but her ‘eyes told her jealousy. ‘I 
do not care for the expression on her face at 
the present moment,” she added. 

A pained look crept into the young man’s 
eyes. Hedid not like to see this ungenerous 
trait in Una’s character. It hurt him. Surely 
she, in possession of such great beauty, could 
afford to acknowledge it in another. 

* That peaceful calmness is what I am al- 
luding to, Miss Raye,” he returned. “ There 
is more of heaven than earth in your cousin's 
face, and I believe in her heart. I, too, could 
wish that she had more spirit in her, though 
it would take away some of her beauty; but it 
would be more natural.” 

‘**Do you think she is ill?*’ inquired Una, 
carelessly, toying with the jewelled handle of 
her fan. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, promptly ; then, seeing the 
slightly bored expression that was stealing 
over her perfect features he remarked, by way 
of changing the subject, ‘* have you pos from 
@sbriel Varne yet?” 

* No," che replied, feeling slightly annoyed 
that he shoute ask her. ‘ Why do you 
ask?” 

“I had no particular motive,” he said, 
flushing. “I merely thought that as he had 
been gone’some time he must have written.” 

* He has not done so!” answered the girt ; 
and Lord Graydon saw by the tightening of 
the red lips, and the ominous darkening of the 
large eyes, that Gabriel was in bad odour with 
his faneée even now. What would she say if 
she could only Know the contents of the letter: 
in his pooket ? 

‘Shall we jom your cousin?” he observed, 


He felt that he was treading apon dangerous 
ground, and that it would wiser to put 
temptation out of his way. He was not quite 
master of himself in her presence; her baauty 





os 


Miss Weir, ‘I did not intend calling, 
iris wanted a walk, so I sent them on 


“And a very pleasant walk we have had 
too!’’ cried Tanthe; “we have been down by 
the river, auntie.” 

Miss Weir nodded approvingly as her niece 
spoke, and her kind, grey eyes grew moist 
with the sorrow that was always present, 
though kept in the background. 
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exclamation of surprise, and at the same 
time a tall, splendidly proportioned figure 
approached from an opposite direction. It 
was the figure of a woman over forty, and the 
face, rich in beauty, was yet marred by lines 
of care and passion. 

The woman paused as she neared the man 
and waited, a look of eager, hungry anxiety in 
her great black eyes, while a hectic colour 
flushed her hollowed cheeks. 

Lord Graydon—for it was he who had started 
and paused, on beholding that. tall familiar 
form walking in the park—had entered, and 
taken a.seat under the shadow of a chestnut, 
where he could see all that passed, though he 
could hear nothing. 

He watched eagerly to see how the man 
would greet the woman, and a flush stained 
his handsome faces he saw a smile light up 
the man's stern dark features. 

‘‘Gubriel Varne,” he muttered, “are you 
indeed the villain your actions paint you?” 

Over the woman’s face there flashed a look 
of delight, and.as. she glanced swiftly up into 
Gabriel's face, a strange sense, as of having 
seen that face before, stirred Lord Graydon. 

Where had he seen it.? He strove to think, 
but memory was shy and would not come 
to his aid, and so he banished the thought 
from his mind. It came back to him in the 
after days,.and he knew then why. he felt 
that strange thrill pass through him at sight 
ofthis woman wiih the beautiful, passionate, 
sin-marred face. 

Gabriel's featuxes were sefand stern as he 
answered the woman’s questions, which she 
_ with quick nervons gestures, that told of 

oreign,. bi and.of lopg residence in a 
foreign land. 
Gabriel, and he.to-be pleading for some boon, 
which:she was unable or unwilling to grant, 
and once he turned away impatiently, as 
though with the intention of leaving.hex. 

She made a step forward, laying one slender 
hand on his-arm, gazing up into his face with 
that smile that seemed so. oddly familiar 
to Lord Graydon lingering round her.full red 
lips, while she murmured something in a rich 
low voice that was wafted to Lord Graydon 
on the breeze, making him start again with 


She seemed to be arguing with | 





its familiarity ; and as she spoke that rare | 


sweet smile broke over Gabriel’s ‘face, and he 
clasped her hand as though in gratitude, 
and then they’ both turned ‘and walked away 


Lord Graydon watched them: as: they 
walked on, their forms now and again dis- 
appearing behind a clump of bushes; then be- 
coming visible in the open, till finally they 
were hidden from view by the trees on the 
border of the lake. 

“Seeing is believing, so the saying is,” 
muttered George, ‘‘and yet it is hard to believe 
& man can be so base.” 

George was'youngin the world’s ways, or 
be would have known that there is no limitto 
the baceness of some men, where there is an 
end to be attained by crime. 

He stood gazing vacantly over the tréés, at 
the pretty bridge that spanned the waiter, his 
thoughts far away, and so it was with a sheck 
he became aware of the presence of another 
well-known fignre, the figure of Farmer Gray, 
standing with pale, working features and 
horror stricken eyés in the pathway, a few 
yards from the spot where Gabriel had hel@his 

Bt 


What was Farmer Gray doing’here in the 
org at this hour? What, indeed, had’ brought 

im to London !—at a time when he was 
needed at home to gather in the harvest? Ah! 
what indeed had called ‘him hither? 

There was a wild look about him that 
startled the young man, and he moved for- 
ward a few steps, with the intention of s . 
ing to him, & ogeng if he could be of any 
service ; but as his footsteps fell upon the 
farmer's ear, he turned and gazed at hima 
moment in silence, then he waved him back 
with a gqnick, i rious gesture; and Lord 


Graydon, unconsciously féeling awed by the 


grandeur of that rugged, sunburnt face, now! 
pale with agony, paused. hag 

The old farmer’s lips moved, but for a few! 
seconds no sound issued from them ; then his! 
voice, low and hoarse, broke the painful 
silence, — 

“Tam in no humour forthe company of my | 
fellow-creatures. The ghost of the past has 
risen up to render my last days more bitter , 
than my first. 
of this meeting to anyone ! ”’ 

And with these enigmatical words he 
turned and tottered away, with hands ont- | 
spread and moving lips, in the same direction 
that Gabriel and his beautiful companion had 
gone, leaving: Lord Graydon standing as one 
stupefied under the shade of the tree. 

‘‘ What, in Heaven’s name, is the meaning 
of this?” he cried, taking off his hat and »ass- 
ing his hand throngh his curly hair. *‘ First, | 
I come upon Gabriel meeting -a woman 
secretly in the park, then I meet the old 
farmer raving about the ghost of the past, 
and looking as if he had Jost his senses.” 

He turned away and passed with halting 


step out of the park, walking like one in a 


dream alongthe crowded strects till he arrived 
at Trafalgar-square. Here he came to a 
standstill. He had only come up to London to 
transact some business, and it was quite an 
accident ths took him near'thepark. There 


were not many of his friends in London now, | 
and he did not quite know whutto do with | 


himseif. 

“TI think I'll take a rum up to Aunt 
Agatha’s,” he said aloud, after standing on 
the kerbstone for about five minutes, and 
having come to this:determination, be hailed 
a passing hansom and ju in, giving the 
order Park-lane as he took his seat. He dis- 
missed the cab at the corner and walked 
slowly up Park-lane, pausingatlength at the 
gateway of a square, white house with a 
covered verandah, and tall, green bushes thai 
completely hid the lower windows from the 
view of passers-by. 

A tall footman with*enormous legs and an 
evident belief in hisown importance answered 
Lord Graydon’s summons, and informed him 
that his auntiand cousins were at home. 

‘* Why, George! whatever has brought you 
to London at this time of the year?’’ ex- 
claimed his aunt, a. slight, fair old lady with a 
pretty pink complexion and bright blue eyes, 

‘I had to come up. to.see Johnson about 


those new cottages we are having built, and go, | 


as I was here, I thovght I would have a look 
at you,” he replied. ‘‘ Where is Aggie?” he 
added. 

“Here she is, you naughty boy, waiting until! 
your lordship will deign to glance her way,” 
cried a merry voice ; and a young girl, the very 


eounterpart of the old lady, stepped out from 


| behind the heavy curtains. 








“You should not hide away if you are ro 
anxious for my. notice,” he replied, with » 
laugh, 

“ Conceited as ever, I perceive,” she re- 
marked, tapping his arm with her fan. “Are 
you engaged yet?” she added, locking with 
big interested eyes at her tall cousin, who 
flushed and turned slightly away from her 
close scrutiny as he answered ,— 

** No, not yet.” 

“Then you are ia love!” she said, with a 
triumphant glance at his tell-tale face. ‘Who 
is she? Is she pretty ? I am sure she is durk. 
er George, tell me what is your lady-love 

‘*My dear Aggie, what a torrent! My head 
is in a whirl!" he cried, putting his hands to 
his ears, 

“You are a nasty, horrid thing!” she re- 
lied, pouting her cherry lips. “Oh! by-the- 
ye,” she added, “* who do you think I saw in 
the Row the other day ?” 

“Tam sure I cannot gness. I’m not reckoned 
at all a good hand at that kind of thing,” 
he returned, languidly. 

‘“Gabriel Varne, and he was riding beside a, 
carriage occupied by one cf tho ‘loveliest 
women I ‘have ever seen ! They left the’ Row 





together. Fancy grave, book-wormish Gabriel 
Varne saccumbing to the charmsof a woman!’ 

‘*Who is she? What is she like?’ ex- 
claimed her cousin, rising hastily from the 
lounge he had dropped on to, 

‘Qh! you are going to ask a hundred ques- 
tions at once now,’ laughed the girl, mali- 
ciously. “ Ido not know who she is, but she is 
tull and commanding in figure,and has the 


Stay, my lord ; do not speak “most iovely face, great dark eyes, olive skin, 


and masses of black hair. She is not young, 
for she must be quite forty-five!” 

Lord Graydon bit his lips and muttered 
under his breath something not at all compli- 
mentary to Gabriel Varne. It was. evidently 
the same woman he had seem him meet; the 
same woman which his friend had spoken of 
in that letter, which he from a sense of. honour 
had refrained from mentioning to Una, 

Honour! was it right or honourable to leave 
Una in ignorance of her lover’s. perfidy ? and 
yet he could not be the one to break the news 
to her. How could he possibly say to her, ‘‘ Your 
lover has proved himself a villain, will you 
have me?” For that was what it amounted 
to. 
No, he was tied by honour, and how the 
cords were to be eut he knew not, and with a 
clouded brow and a far-off, brooding expres- 
sion, new to him, in his blue eyes, he held out 
his hand to his aunt. 

‘What! going?” she said, in surprise. 

‘* Yes, anut,” he replied, quietly ; ‘‘I only 
‘ jast called to see how you and Aggie were 

getting along, stived up here in all this heat,” 

‘It is a great shame that your uncle should 
be kept dawdling about by those horrid mem- 
bers,’ seturned his aunt. ‘‘ Well, good-bye, 
George! remember me to your mother,” she 
added. 

‘* Good-bye, George,” echoed his cousin, very 
quietiy. Deep down in her girlish heart she , 
cherished a little remembrance of childish days 
when he had called her his little sweetheart ; 
and having as yet met no one who had claimed 

‘her love she felt a little sore on that point, 
and he seemed to have forgotten it utterly. 
Well, perhaps it was best, and she heaved a 
_ sigh that did not sound quite broken-hearted. 
| “Mater takes it as an insult that you de 
not come down to our place sometimes,’’ re- 
‘marked George, as he stood at the foot of the 
' steps drawing on his gloves. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
persuade aunt to come, Aggie? I know your 
persuasive powers are irresistible.” 

“{T know that you have not found it so, 
‘Master George Flatterer,” retorted Aggie, with 
a blush. ‘ Still I willtry my best. I should 
| like to see dear Tanthe again, and Una. I 
wrote to her to-day! That reminds me; Mr. 

; Varne will get nicely teased when he goes back 

' to his estate.” 

“Why ?” asked Lord Graydon, looking up 

jt her as if that name had not sent all the 
blood to his brain in a wild, vengeful rush. 

' Because I could not resist telling the 

| news of Gabriel Varne’s love affair,” was the 
reply. 

Agathe Vernon little knew what caused that 
look to leap to his eyes; she only felt her foolish 

‘heart give a little jump as his hand closed 

‘gently on hers, and his voice, very low but 

} tender, said,— 

‘*Mind you come to Graydon, and I will 
drive you over to Wood Lodge myself, and 
! you shall tell the girls the gossip of the day.” 
| {will make mamma come,’ she cried, with 
'» langh, shekiny her brown, curly head at bim 
{ae he turned and waved his hand ere he closed 
the gate. 

} “he Fates are propitious,” thought the 
young heir of Gre) don, as he sauntered along 
under the ehace of the overhanging trees. 
“ Whoever would have dreamed of Aggie writ- 
‘ing the condemning tidings? Gabriel Varne, 
“your sin-has found yon ont!’” 
| Meanwhile old Farmer Gray, tottering along 
‘in the yolden sunlight, now pausing with gasp- 
ing breath snd mumbling lips, staring about 
thim with wild, dark grey eyes, now starting 
forward as though some inward spirit goaded 
‘him on, end anon sinking on to a seat, where 
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he stayed for some minutes with bowed head, | 
and hands hanging limp and helpless at od 
side, had only reached the gates near White- 
hall. 

He stood still, gazing about at the hurrying | 
pedestrians and ever-rolling line of vehicles | 
with a dazed expression on his rugged features, 
and many turned to obtain a second view of 
that pallid face, with the nervéus, twitching 
lips and the deeply-set grey eyes, glancing out 
weirdly from beneath their heavy, overhang- | 
ing brows. | 

A few street arabs gathered round with a | 
view to having some fun, and one boy stared | 
hard at the old man’s vacant face for a moment, | 
then, with the remark ‘‘ He's drunk," walked | 
off, swishing the railings with a long leather | 
strap, and whistling ‘Those Golden Slip- | 


re. 

The old farmer gradually awoke to the fact 
that he was becoming an object of attention to | 
the passers-by, and drawing his scattered 
senses together he crossed the road and pur- 
sued his way. 

Ashe stood still at the corner of the Strand, | 
waiting to cross the road, he saw two figures | 
on the opposite side of the way, and a change, 
terrible in its wild, pitiful anguish, came over 
the already haggard face. 

“Yes, Gabriel's words are true! 
Heaven ! how can I e 

His words were cut short by a policeman 
grasping him by the arm and dragging him 
back on to the pavement, for in his excitement 
he had walked out into the road amongst the 
crowd of horses and carts. 

“IT see you are new to London,” observed 
the policeman, good-naturedly ; but the farmer 
took no heed of him or his words. His eyes 
ewere fixed on those two figures walking slowly 
but surely out of his sight along the Strand. 

“‘Gannot I get across now?” he asked, im- 
patiently, as he lost sight of them for a 
moment, and the policeman Jed him to the 
kerb on the opposite side, standing still a second 
to watch the movements of the “‘ queer country- 
man.” 

Farmer Gray walked on with steadier steps 
now; but he was unaccustomed to a crowd, 
and got terribly jostled, losing sight of those 
two figures now and again, but always keeping 
near. . 

They had just reached Wellington.street 
when they were compelled to stand while a 
long file of carts and carriages moved slowly 
ap the street. 

This gave the farmer his opportunity, and 
pressing, forward, he gained their side even as 
the road became passable. 

But the old man was desperate, and putting 
out his hand ke laid it upon the man’s arm 
as he was about to slip across the gutter. 

‘Gabriel Varne!” he said, in low, hoarse 
tones, “I have come at your bidding!” 


Oh, 





(To be continued.) 








TE Ocran’s Bev.—The bed of the ocean is 
to an enormous extent covered with lava and 
pumice stone. Still more remarkable is it to 
find the floor of the ocean covered in many 
parts with the dust of the meteorites. These 
bodies whirl about in the heavens lke 
minature comets, and are for the most part 
broken into innumerable fragments. We are 
all familiar with the heavenly visitants as 
shooting stars, but it has been only lately 
discovered that this cosmic dust forms layers 
at the bottom of the deepest seas. Between 
Honolulu and Tahita, at the depth of two 
thousand threé hundred and fifty fathoms, 
over two miles and a half, a vast layer of this 
material exists. Falling upon land this im- 
palpable dust is undistinguishable; but in 
accumulating for centuties in the sea depths 
it forms a wondrous story of continuous 
gama of this planet by cometary 

ies. 





SUMMER COURTSHIP. 
—o— 


Ween in the dell 

I whispered Nell 
About my heart's devotion, 

She raised her eyes 

In sweet surprise 
And pointed to the ocean. 


‘* Like yonder waves, 
From oceuin caves, 
Men change,” she said, in sorrow ; 
** In wildwood shade 
Some other maid 
Will hear this tale to-morrow.” 


“Ah! no,” I cried 

‘* My love shall bide 
Forever and forever ; 

The stars may fail— 

The sun may pale— 
Bat my devotion, never.” 


Her bright eyes shine, 
Her blush divine 
Dispels all former sorrow, 
‘*7T’m yours,” she sighed, 
«« Whate’er betide, 
How sweet will be love's morrow!” 


Can we forget 

Oar hands have met 
Amid the sunset glory ? 

That lips and eyes, 

Without disguise, 
Haveé told the old, old story ? 


Oh, summer sweet, 
With flying feet, 
She goes, and who shall find her ? 
But many a joy, 
Without alloy, 
Dear Nell, she leaves behind her. 


That trysting, dear, 
Was not this year ; 
Yet we remember sweetly, 
The very spot 
Where we forgot 
The whole world so completely. 


Our wedding bells! 
Sweet wedding bells ! 
Without a note of sorrow, 
Oar story told, 
So new, so old, 
Ten years ago to-morrow. 
M.A. K. 








A LITTLE GUST. 
—o— 


Miss Parruenra Crossy tied her sorrel pony 
into his stable, pulled down a bundle of ha 
for him, gathered up her riding-skirt on. 
strolled into the house. 

She looked about her with widely-opened 
black eyes. Toa young lady, who, until four 
months before, had looked off every day at a 
misty, grey spur of the Mendips, there was a 
novel fascination in knowing that the creek 
winding through the adjoining farm—there 
was not another house in sight—would find its 
way finally, by a crooked course, into the 
Trent itself. There was a novel fascination 
in everything. because everything was a couple 
of hundred miles from home. 

Miss Crosby sauntered up the long broad- 
walk and in at the kitchen door. 

A young woman, with dark eyes and a fresh 
colour like her own, gave her a nod over the 
manly garments she was mending; and a tall 
young man, with a boyish, good-humoured 
face and a certain loose-jointedness, got up 
from his chair hastily and snatched off the 
hat which he had not hitherto removed. 

Miss Parthenia looked at him with a spark- 
ling brightness. Perhaps there was a shade 


of mockery in the smile which turned up the 
corners of her well-cut mouth and disp me 
a dimple in her pink cheek. And, indeed, if 
Joel Simmons was not positively awkward, 





there was a modest shyness about him at 
which a self-possessed and rather airy young 
lady might not unreasonably smile. 

‘Where have you been, Par?” said the 

oung woman, commencing on another patch 
brie ** Joel has been waiting two hours.” 

Joel blushed. Parthenia sank into a chair 
collectedly, tossed her masculine-looking little 
hat on to the table, patted her roughened hair, 
and gave a jerk to the folds of her dress. 

Even when one's affections are by no means 
concerned, it is not necessary that one should 
look like a fright, 

‘* Where have I been?” said Parthenia. 
‘‘Over to Ashbourne and right down the 
Derby Road.” 

The young man laughed, with his shy, blae 
eyes fixed admiringly upon her. 

‘If I’d known you were going,” he said, 
**T’d have taken flipper and gone along.” 

Parthenia gave him a little smile and bow. 

‘‘There would have been three of us,’’ she 
observed. ‘“‘Mr. Moretown overtook me at 
Ashbourne, and left me at the gate.”’ 

She looked at the toe of her shoe. 

Joel blushed again—this time hotly and 
painfully. He kept his eyes on her blooming, 
young face ina worried way, but he did not 
attempt to speak. 

** Joel came down, Par,’’ said her sister 
(there was a shade of entreaty in her tone), 
“to see when you want to go over to 
Dovedale.” 

‘“* Dovedale!" said Parthenia, lightly. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Moretown was speaking of it. ‘He's goi 
to bring his trap round this afternoon an 
take me over.” 

She got up and fluttered about aimlessly 
for a moment; it might have been to escape 
the young man’s hurt and harassed gaze. 

Then she went into the pantry adjoining, 
and came out with a bowl of vivid red apples. 
She did not find her caller; he had taken an 
abrupt departure. 

She burst into pretty high-pitched laughter. 

‘*Oh, Sally,” she cried, gaspingly, ‘“‘I never 
shall get used to your Midland customs!’’ 

‘*Par,’”’ said her sister, soberly, ‘‘ it’s high 
time you behaved yourself. Joel's meek 
enough, goodness knows, where you’re con- 
cerned ; but he won’t stand everything.” 

Parthenia raised her brows, and bit into an 
apple. 4 
“Par,” said her sister, with a quick alarm, 
“‘ you don’t mean to say—you don't—that you 
really enjoy that wretched little Moretown ?” 

“Mr. Moretown is a very pleasant person,” 
Parthenia responded, with a non-committal 
sweetness. 

‘‘He’s a little beast!’ said her sister, 
warmly ; ‘‘and he’s visiting the Browns be- 
cause he’s nowhere else he go. He hasn’t a 
farthing——”’ 

“IT never was mercenary,” Parthenia inter- 
polated, with a saintly smile. 

“ And Joel,’”’ her sister pursued—‘ Joel is 
the very best fellow in the world, and with 
that immense farm and his interest in the 
coal. mines.” 

Parthenia took another apple. 

‘* Moretown is a nicer name than Simmons,” 
she observed, flippantly. 

“Oh, Par!” her sister murmured. 
I hadn’t invited you here! ”’ 

Parthenia tripped to the door and hung 
herself on the arm of a big fellow coming in. 

Sally Crosby had mrrried Fred Wilson and 
gone to Derbyshire with him, chiefly because 
it had not occurred to her to refuse so high 
and broad a lover. 

“Shall she rave about Joel Simmons and 
slander Mr. Moretown?" cried Parthenia, 
standing on tiptoe to look eg toed at him. 

‘*By no means,” said her brother-in-law, 
obligingly. ‘Moretown is a distinguished 
and high-born gentleman, and an ornament to 
the community; and Joel—we all know that 
Joel is a blood-thirsty, red-handed villian.” 

Parthenia laughed guiltily, a 

“ She is going to Dovedale with him, Fred, 
said his wife, despairingly. ‘‘Say that she 
shall not. Say that it is going to rain.” 


“T wish 
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“Oh, it won’t rain!’ said Parthenia, biting 
into her third apple. 

Indeed, the day was a model of fineness at 
three o’clock that afternoon. The sun, softened 
from its — brightness, sent a slanting 
mellowed flood of light across the world, and 
took the keenness out of the air; the sky was 
guiltless of a cloud. 

Parthenia, in a snug blue jacket and a hat 
with a tall bird, leaned forward from her 
seat at Mr. Moretown’s side to dilate upon the 
beauty or the grandeur or the uniqueness of 
the objects they passed—objects which did not 
possess these qualities in a high degree, but 
which might easily appear to, to an enthu- 
siastic young lady from the East. 

Her companion listened passively. He was 
a small, dark man, rather full about the chin 
and rather red about the eyelids. Side by side 
with Parthenia’s pink-and-white freshness he 
looked somewhat old and sallow; but at thirty- 
eight one cannot be expected to retain all one’s 
youthful charms. 

Perhaps a contrasting vision of Joel Sim- 
mons—tall, fair-haired, and ruddy—might 
have presented itself to Parthenia’s quickly ob- 
servant mind; but there is no proof of the fact. 

The streamlets gurgled and spattered and 
Splashed down their stony shelf in obvious 
indifference to the circumstance of two,more 
sight-seers having come to gape at them. 

Parthenia stood on the bank with clasped 
hands and glowing, upraised eyes, in an 
ecstasy of delighted approval; or she flitted 
about briskly and untiringly, to get all the 
different views. 

She threw pebbles into the water and tried 
to trace their downward course; she pulled 
off her glove and leaned forward to hold her 
hand under the spray ; she picked grasses and 
a ~o of peppermint for mementoes. 

r. Moretown saton a dry rock and watched 
her. He was not very responsive to her rap- 
turous questions—he had not given much at- 
tention to the Dovedale—and he was rather 
relieved than otherwise when she declared, 
with a glance at the fast sinking sun and a 
little shriek, that they ought to have started 
home long ago. In fact the place was damp, 
and he felt a twinge of rheumatism in his left 
shoulder. 

Parthenia took the reins from his hands as 
b= § drove away, and touched up the horse 
with a laughing word. 

It was not an easy matter to have a lively 
time with Mr. Moretown. He appeared to have 
passed his days of liveliness ; he looked at his 
sparkling companion with a dull, red-rimmed 
eye of inquiry. 

But Parthenia chatted and laughed for three 
miles in gay self-sufficiency. Then she became 
aware that Mr. Moretown was fidgeting in 
his seat and coughing nervously, and staring 
around and above him. 

** Look at that sky, Miss Crosby !"’ he said. 

His voice was shaky. 

Parthenia looked. The soft grey of the 
heavens had grown darker; the brightness of 
the day had been suddenly overcast. A ragged 
cloud was struggling up in the west and ob- 
scuring the sun. 

To Parthenia’s uninitiated eyes the change 
was not momentous. 

‘It’s going to rain,” she observed, tranquilly. 

Rain!” her companion repeated. (Par- 
thenia stared at him wonderingly ; his teeth 
were chattering.) ‘It’s going to blow a ter- 
rible gale, and we're a mile from anywhere!” 

He grasped the reins and laid the whip on 
the horse. 

‘Dear me!” murmured Parthenia. 

She was not much impressed; she watched 
the excited little man “ey A 

They rattled along. The darkness of the 
sky spread itself through the air; the twilight 
seemed os into night with unnatural 
rapidity. e cloud over the sun took on a 


dense, greenish blackness; there was an odd 
sound, like the distant breathing of some 
monster, and the dust began to fy. 

Mr. Moretown stood up in the trap and 
leaned over as he lashed the horse. 








“The inn’s a quarter of a mile down!” he 
wae. “Oh, lord!” 

e Lorse plunged on, with ears laid back 
and quivering limbs. 

A flying fence-rail planted itself in his path, 
and he stopped affrightedly, standing stock- 
still under the fierce fall of blows. 

Mr. Moretown muttered incoherently under 
his breath. Then he threw down the reins and 
leaped from the trap. 

‘Come along, Miss Ctosby !” he screamed. 
‘ It’s our only chance; it’s our last——” 

His voice was lost in the rush of the wind. 

Parthenia looked after him amazedly as he 
struggled up the road, staggering from side to 
side, a dim blot in the dust and darkness. 

She could feel the trap shake beneath her, 
and she stepped down from it instinctively. 
The horse was trembling and pawing the 
ground. She seized him by the bit and stroked 
his nose, and looked helplessly about her. 

A tree stood two rods away. She made her 
way to it—almost lifted from her feet by tha 
savage force of the wind—leading the shrink- 
ing horse. It was a swirling blackness all 
about her, 

She threw an arm around the tree and laid 
her face upon it, to shut out the uncanny 
sight. She heard a rain of light - missiles 
against the trap, and the crashing fall of 
heavy limbs. 

‘* Parthenia—Par—— Oh, my dear, are you 
hurt ?”’ a hoarse voice shouted in her ear. 

She looked up into Joel Simmons’s face, 
close to her own. 

She could not make out in the dimness that 
he was wild-eyed and haggard, that his hat 
was gone, and that there was a bruise on his 
cheek. 

He grasped her arm tightly. In the excite- 
ment of the moment he slipped his hand down- 
ward to her waist. In the excitement of the 
moment she clung to him with both her own. 

‘ I’ve been looking for you,”’ he said, simply. 
“I wouldn’t trust you out of sight with that 
—— Where is he?” he broke off. 

‘Gone to the inn,’’ she responded, with 

imental es. 
oel’s face darkened. 

“We'll go straight home, then,’’ he an- 
nounced, grimly. ‘‘ We won’t step there.” 

Her clear laugh rang out oddly enough on 
the riotous air. 

‘‘ Did you think I cared for him?” she cried. 

She reached up, still laughing, to stroke his 
ruffled hair. 

“It’s easing up; we can go in a minute,” 
he said, rather weakly. 

So sudden a douche of happiness had a 
strangely-debilitating effect. 
* * * * 

Fred Wilson was reading a paper by the 
light of a lamp in the sitting-room. He had a 
window open, and he seemed indifferent to the 
dirt and miscellany that had whirled into the 
room. He greeted his sister-in-law with com- 


sure, 

‘““Where did you find her, Joel?” he in- 
quired, unexcitedly. ‘‘ Seared out of her wits 
by that little, spindling gust, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* Where is Sally?’ murmured Parthenia. 

‘In the kitchen,’ her husband responded, 
in the tone of one whose disgust has grown 
into resignation. 

Parthenia went to the cellar- door. 

“ She'll be ridiculously glad, Joel,” she said, 
with a frowning, smiling, backward glance. 








Srick To THE Programme.—When you have 
fixed upon a plan, even in comparatively 
trivial matters, do not reverse or vary it, ex- 
cept for good reason. Decision of character 
will thus in time become habitual ; and habit 
has well been described as second nature, 
The power of the will can be cultivated; and 
there is nothing more deserving the attention 
of young men. At the same time decision of 
character should not be confounded with the 
unreasoning obsti which is rather the 
characteristic of the donkey than of an in- 
telligent human being. 








VERNON’S DESTINY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE are some women, who, though they 
may go through their lives without a thought 
of matrimony ; who, though they may never 
have a prospect of being wives and having 
children of their own, are yet born with the 
instinct of maternity, who love all children asa 
matter of course, aud show oftentimes more 
truly a mother’s heart towards the little un- 
conscious one than her who bore them. 

Meg Charteris had never had a lover. She 
was looked upon as a ‘‘ born” old maid. From 
earliest girlhood she had seemed marked out for 
a single life; and yet,as she sat in Nurse 
Edwards's best parlour, with thelittle nameless 
child in her arms, mother-love shone in her 
eyes; and no baby born in the purple could 
have been tended more delicately than was 
this daughter of an unknown waif by the 
Honourable Miss Charteris. 

Lady Maude came in presently, a look of 
unwonted anxiety on her calm, sweet face. 

‘* T cannot make it out, Meg. Dr. Williams 
has the gravest fears for her life. She is quite 
conscious, and I have implored her to tell me 
the names of her friends, that I may cend for 
them, but she only shakes her head!” 

‘What does the docior think?” 

‘‘ My dear child, he is as puzzled as I am. 
Her clothes are of the poorest description, and 
worn almost to rags; but she has every 
appearance of gentle birth, and her little hands 
are white and delicate as snowflakes, and so 
thin that her wedding-ring almost drops off 
her finger!” 

Lady Maude had been much relieved to 
perceive that wedding-ring. Gentleand kind by 
nature, she must have helped the a 
stranger under any circumstances ; but she did 
it far more freely after she had seen the plain, 
golden circlet which to her mind was the sign- 
manual of the waif's respectability,’ 

“Is she a widow?” hazarded Meg. ‘I 
should think she must have married against 
the wishes of her parents, and lost her 
husband !”’ 

‘* He must be dead!” decided Lady Mande. 
‘*No man could let such a beautiful, young 
wife go roaming about the world alone!” 

‘* Has she asked for the child?” 

“No! Only when he told her it was a girl 
she just murmured, ‘ Thank Heaven,’ I think. 
Those are the only words she has spoken.” 

‘‘T should like to seo her.” 

**You can go in, but you must be very 
careful, Meg, not to excite her. Any agitation 
might be fatal to her, the doctor says.’’ 

Meg waited for no second permission, but 
stole quietly into the sick room. She had 
thought the stranger beautiful the day before 
in her shabby garb of musty black; she 
deemed her lovely now, as she lay on the white 
lavender-scented bed, wrapped in one of Lady 
Maude’s own garments of fine cambric, 
trimmed with delicate Indian embroidery. 

The hard despair was gone, too, from her 
face. Yesterday she had seemed a woman ; to- 
day she looked a child as pure and innocent 
as the infant in the next room ; her hair hung 
round her like a golden veil, and her blue eyes 
shone like stars. 

Meg went up to her and took her hand. 
Then, on a sudden impulse, she bent over her 
and kissed her brow. The girl flushed crimson. 

“You should not have done that!” she 
whispered ; “no one kisses me now.” 

It seemed to Meg the saddest speech ever 
made, but she would not answer it. She only 
drew a chair a little nearer to the bed, and sat 
down. bs . 

‘“T have come to stop with youa little while. 
May I talk to you?” 

oT] cannot talk much,I am so tired ’’—she 
passed one hand across her brow—‘' and it all 
seems co wonderful.” : 

“T& must seem strange to be with us whom 
you never saw until yesterday, but we will 
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take great care of you. Won't you tell us Colonel Charteris. I thought, just for. old 

what to eall you ?”’ sake's s#ke, he would have: on me. TI tell 
The girl hesitated. you I had reached the lowest stage of distress— 
“T would like totell you, but Iam afraid. I was going “to beg!” 

You see he might hear of it, and find me.” “And now you will trust us, my aunt.and 
* Do you mean your father?” I. Weare‘both Charteris’. TI had two uncles 
‘Qh, no! my father is in Heaven. Doyou soldiers; my aunt isthe widow of one. Be 

think if he had been alive he would not have sure we will doour best'for you. You shall 

protected me ?” _Stey with us until’ you are strong and well; 
Meg soothed her gently. _and before you go Aunt Mande will think of 
* And you have no mother?” some plan for your ayers life, which will 
‘No; nor sister nor brother.” help you from your husband's tyranny.” 
“Then you are quite alone?” “Then you trust me?’ 
“Oh, no! I wish I were! If I were alone I “Yes.” 

should be safe, and not have tocreep about; ‘ Without knowing my name?” 

like some miserable guilty thing. Don’t you' “ We would rather have known your name, 

understand?" and the blue eyes turned because we'felt your friends might be anxious 

yearningly to Meg. “I am always hiding about you’;'but if, indeed, you are friendless, it 
myeelf from him. I dare not make a friend, is mo matter.” 


I dare not have a resting-place. I must go; ‘I wish I conld tell you, but I dare not.” 
moving on; I mustalways bein concealment!” , ‘Never mind,” said Meg, soothingly. ‘Do 
“But why?” _ not fret about it, dear!” 
‘He would find me,” and the blue eyes di-| “1 must. Oh! Miss Charteris, I am not 


lated with terror. ‘‘He vowed I slould not , twenty-one yet; and think what a wreck Ihave 
escape him! He said—oh! bend your head made of my life!” 

close, and let me whisper.” Then,as Meg! ‘May Task you something? It is nothing 
obeyed, she breathed in faint, panting accents, | that will tell me even your name, Is there no 
‘He said he woald shut me up ina madhouse; hope of a reconciliation between you and your 
that if there was no other way of bringing husband?” 

me to reason he would put meawayinsome; “ None.” 

xsylum where I should never be heard of from “You are so young,” pleaded Meg; ‘so 
year’s end to year’s end!” young and helpless to roam the world like this ! 

Meg wiped the great beads of perspiration And-the baby will want her father.” 


from her brow teaderly—ah ! how tenderly!— ‘The girl turned round with fever-brighi | 


but even yet she had no idea of the extent of _ eyes, and two pink spots burning in her cheeks. 
her poor friend's misery. “T love my child,” she said, eagerly, ‘‘as 
‘But surely your husband had relations if those do who Have nothing else on.earth to 
you bave none? Could not his family pro love ; but. I would rather fling her into the 
tect you against this enemy 7?” , river and watch her drown than that the man 
‘* What enemy ?” , who.calls himself my-husband should know of 
Was she wandering? Could the strange her existente.” 
story be only an hallucination of a disordered; ‘I see! Forgive me; Thad no idea he had 
brain ? Meg wondered vaguely, been so cruel to you as that! I thought, per- 
* The man whom you dread so much—who haps, you both quarrelled and parted in anger,” 
threatened to shut. you up?” | “YT left him onmy- wedding-day, before I 
“ Yes, he is my enemy. I never thought to had worn his ring twelve hours. I knew him 
calfhim so; of course he ismy enemy. But for what he was, but he found me out and 
then, you see, he has the law on his.side; he , forced me back. Fora week I lived a life that 


said so.” | was one long torture; then I found a way to | 
‘But how? If he is neither your father escape again. What I had suffered made-me , 
nor mother what power can he have over you?” | more cautious, or perhaps. T'was,getting more | 


The answer well-nigh took Meg's breath | crafty, for this time I have been safe.’’ 
away. ** Poor child !” 
‘* He is my husband.” 


‘* Your husband ! ”’ | lady, you don't-know what that word means 


‘t I could not help it,” said the.gicl, fancying ; to me, For a!most seven months T have wan- | 
the intense surprise was meant as blame, , dered about a homeless exile. I have had the | 
‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I could not. . L.had been de- | coarsest food, the roughest lodging. Many a ; 

elds withonly — 


ceived; I had estranged my best friend, and , night I havesleptoutin theopen 
he said I could never hold up my head again , Heaven's blue sky for canopy; many a day 
unless we were married. I thought he would 1 have gone from morn to night without even 
be kind to me, and I was half beside myself ‘a crust of bread, and yet I never repented, -I 
with terror, and so I consented! ”’ | might be wearing silks and jewels ; the child in 

« You poor child !” | the next room might have a nursery and at. 

Even then she did not connect the story | ‘endants worthy a princess, and yet I have 
with one she had often heard—evea now she | never for one instant regretted my course. In 
had not the slightest suspicion of the truth. (all my misery I never laid down to rest, I 

“IT like to hear you call me that. Itre-| never rose in the morning, without a thanks- 
minds me of the old days when I was a happy, | giving I was free from him.” 
careless schoolgirl, My favourite friend| ‘I wonder it has not killed you!” 
always called me ‘child,’ though she was, She sighed. - ‘ : 
younger than I!” ; Sorrow does not kill, Miss Charteris, or if 

“ Couldn't you write to her ?* | it does it takes years to do its work, Heaven 

“ I dare not!” | knows I would gladly die; but for the thought 

“Why?” | of the child I would often have taken my life. 

“She is ayounglady! ’ bilterly. ‘Shehas , I prayed—ak, Heaven! howl prayed l—that.I 
been presented at Court, and gone through and it might die together at its birth ; 
the London season. Do you think her people , you see my prayer wasleft unanswered.” 
would let- her speak to me?” * And now youmustliveforher, You would 

“ Why not?’’ not wish to.leaye her 2?” 

“ Because Iam notof their world. Inever  ‘ No;.I must strive. to protect her. from her 
was, you know, quite; but now, only in the last , father. It.was for my child’s sake that I was 
six months, I have been a wanderer iromevery- | going to the old. Lord,Charteris. » I have my 
thing good and pleasant, I have wanted pridedeft..1 should not have aaked.alms for 
everything but sorrow—done everything but myaelt, but for the sake of, my. unborm child I 
ask alms; and when that lady found me, I, would. havedone it,’ 
was on my way to that!” | ‘* My father.is;Lord Charteris. now. Don’t 

“« Yon were going to Charteris. Hall? ”’ you think you can tell your.story to.him?’”’ 

‘Yes. Lhad heard the old lord wholived; ‘Oh, nol” e 
there was good to soldiers. Ithoughthe would; “ Then,will.yowtenst.yourself to my aunt 


befriend.a voldier's child. Myfatherhad been and me? We will pledge our, word. -tosay 


in India ; had cerved in the same regiment as a word that would reveal your story if;only you 


“ Safel’’ said the waif, feverishly. ‘Ah! , 


Wher Lowe here—at least, until you are strong 
and well.” 

“ And you will never ask me’questions I dare 
not answer?” 

“You shall tell us what you like, and:leave 
the rest. untold.” 

“TI wonder why you are'so good to me?" 

““My dear, we are only treating you with 
common kindness. To whom should a 
woman look for sympathy if not to her sister- 
bs it who betrayed me! 

“Bu was & woman me 
But for her I should now be a 'y¥,, careless 
girl! My husband was cruel enough to me, but 
~ vais never have blighted. my life without 

er aid.” 

“ One ey surprised us. I was my sister- 
in-law who found you, Mrs Charteris, She 
used to be Lena Travers, and when we men- 
tioned the name, it seemed te excite you 
strangely. Lit is so dear and good, I can’t 
think she ever did anything to harm, you—in- 
deed, she has had a very sad life. Her parents 
were very poor, and, I fear, not too honest.. Her 
elder sister, Mrs. Merton, treated her like dirt ; 
and I fancy, till she knew my brother, Lena 
had no one to love or eare for her.” 

‘*T never saw Miss Travers in my life,’’ said 
the invalid ; ‘“ but my husband.used to visit the 
family when they lived abroad, and so the 
very naémeof Travers strikes terror tomysoul,” 

“‘ No wonder.” - 

“You will not tell her! ” ' 

“Lena! Certainly not. Thatis why we have 
| brought you here, at home, as, m 
' Neil is the only doctor in the place, must 
have gleamed something of your story. Rest 

here ; you will be quite safe, Dear old nurse 
never betrayed anyone in her life,and aunty 
ae I are staid people, and can. keep a. secret 
well.” 

“Will you thank her for me,. please? 
Don’t let her think me teful.”’ 

When Lady Maude Kee ys all Meg had to 
tell her she locked unusually thoughfal. 

“T always thought the marriage laws 
wanted reforming, Meg!’ she said, gravely. 

‘« All husbands can’t be.se. good as your 
poor uncle, and it seems. fp me once. married, a 
woman.is completely at her husband’s-merey.”’ 

Meg had vey suspicions, She shonid not 
, have regarded her uncle Tom as.a model 
; husband, but his widow evidently considered 
, him perfection, and the niece was far too 
; tender-hearted to wound. her by seeming to 
quesition.the fact. 

“T hope all husbands,are not.so bad.as this 
one!” shesaid slowly; ‘‘ but aunty, do you 
really mean he could compel her to. return to 
him?” 

‘“‘T am afraid he could. He, is evidently a 
| rich man, and could suppport her-in comfort. 
' [believe if the case were tried, in law he could 
insist upon her return.” 

“But if she refused? Women can’t be 
dragged about by force nowadays!” 

“She could be dragged back to him. by. a 
power stronger than force! He conld claim 
the child; and I feel pretty. sure where the 
litéle one went the mother would gladly follow. 

‘*But I thought children belonged to their 
mothers for along while? At any rate, until 
they are seven years old?” 

“TI believe-they do, generally, but just think 
of the position. He—(by the way, Meg, I wish 
she would let us call her something, even if it 
ie a her true ponies to say ‘she’ ye: 

is so ing)—is penniless, 

Uemost efforts pes d not pk more than 
the scantiest food for the- child! Its 
father is rich, and by. her own showing 
bringit up inluxury. If thebabe’s foture home 
rested between living with a father, who 
would give it a spacious nursery, with trained 
attendants, and a mosher who-could provide 
at best a humble. ledging and such care as 
she could spare from her daily toil, 1 don’t 
think the law would hesitate long.” 

‘Tt is a.cruel injustice.” 

“T wonder what [= has done?” 

“The husband?” .... 

“Yes, Clearly he has been cruel to her, but 
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et she makes no specific charge against him, 
i am afraid Lena rif 


try to find him out by their assistance.” 

“T would not try. I think it would simply | 
kill her if she discovered*it.’’ é 

‘* What a sweet face she has!” 

‘‘ And the child too !” 

“By the way, Meg, the Doctor seems to 
think it should be christened, being premature ; 
she is very delicate. You must try and get the- 
mother to fixon a name without making her 
anxious. Tell her it is mere precaution.” 

a the than she had ex- 


oT Gaall be gpa tohave Tee As soon 
as I aor 
















wandering li to lead to anearige 
meyer, Sta ramen” . 


“It might give hima clue. My mothers 
tomer ; 1am snre she would len@ 
it to me 


Per iw. 4: arrears 


Clifford 
“ Willingly.- = ‘Pearl?’ + 
It was a foolish fancy ; but there were just six 
of us elder girls at school, and we gave each 
other pet names after six precious stones, 
These were Raby and Coral, Pearl and Tar- 
quoise, Emerald and Sapphire. I was Pearl. I 
have neveryheard the name since I left.school. 
My husband would never identify it with:me.” 
“Tt just mew you'l ’’ said Meg, kissing! her. 
“You shall Pearl to us ward, 
= ‘cannot thie how Silaeede tt been, 
ving no name to speak a t 
The next time the Doster tame Lady 
Maude pointedly spoke of his'patient as: Mra. 
Clifford,’ and the baby was dnly registered 
as. Hyacinth Clifford¢d—nosurname-was needed 
When the clergyman came to christen 
her, being a private ' baptis 


certificate inetd all seme mere formalities | pedition.to letting Lady Mande tear herself | 


could be:attended :to later 
“ How weishall miss rca when they go 


away?’ said Lady-Mamde. ‘Meg, I feel quite | 
inclined to. adopt bit you will adopt Daby 
Hyacinth !” 


Meg smiled. 

“TI think that is impracticable, aunty, 
Pearl must live in the atmbostséclusion: for 
some time.” 

“ Inwonder what your people think of us?’’ 
hazarded Lady Maude. 

had no opportunity of saying what 
they thought, for Lady Maude ‘had only 
allowed her own carriage to take them as far 
as Gloucester station, and ry 0 the rest 
of the distance in ahired fly. She and Meg 
meant to go over onee.a week for letters, 
taking it in turns, but they mow both resolved 
not to betray their whereabonts. 

“Papa must have taken-his. brood 'to Brus- 
sels}? said’ Meg ; “amd youd:now Litand Neil 
are in such an earlpstage of their married 


life . thas I don’t ae they have even’ 


realized our conduct is extraordinary ! ”” 

“ nae ce cided people in love—they 
are too much to criticize their 
relations; but still I think I had better go 
over the first time, Meg. You see they would 
not like to eross- exaamine me as fully as they 
might youl” 

“ You are the best aunty in the world, and 


On’ ; and imthe 


s family know so many , things upon yourself, 
queer young men that it would be useless to enough by this time.” 


é pereat anxiety. 


‘turned one glance at Meg, and she, understood. 








' you-with being nameless: 


| she monrned for her owa. From 





| 


she. thoroughly liked her sister-in-law, and had 


to dare to question their lady's proceedings, 


friend. 
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! always make a point of taking disagreeable 
I know that well 


But it so happened neither Lady Maude 
nor her niece went over to Fir Cottage quite 
a8 soon as they had planned. 

The feared by Dr. Williams actually 

d eghe was a week old 
z ped. For three 
days t tched “anxiously ae the child; 
e close of the third she drew her 
lk. quite peacefully in Meg’s arms. 
ow" 1 we tell her mother?” asked. 
Lady Maude, remembering similar grief of 
herewn. ‘‘ This little one wasall she had in 


the a the tal half RDF her ! a 
- not, 83 eg, gravely. “'Hya. 
but she was also her [ 


Ginth was Pegrl's joy, 
T balieve grief for the ehild 
“will. be svelivond. up in belief that the.taleia | 
safefor her from her father!" 
And soit proved. Pearl’s blue eyes just 
“Ts itall over?” 
“ sal 


ttubeast kane ined 


*| with met Jieesdtaee, and®by mere foree- of Peer rn seeeanene, the Sage, 
there, miss?” 
re omen t ‘opemed the familiar door, and 


love I might havo: sawed: her from her-father,, | 
pre that one eff 





hl wan taunt 
Sirthons he: resceeiie tha © shila’s =e 


ment ‘her recovery seemed to be Sutied 
She had no appetite, and they very often sur- 
prised her in tears. 

Lady Maude would not leave her, and 
although they had now been away a fortnight, 
and it was really necessary to go to ‘Fir 
Oottage, and see what letters and messages 
had. arrived, she was forced to entrast the 
errand to Meg, 

“Say nothing more than you can help, my 
dear ; but if the worst eame to the worst I | 
think you might trust Lena, Neil, dear old 
fellow, is too impetuous to make a safe con- 
fidant; “but his:wife‘hus:a man’s head and a 
woman's heart—rare.and most happy combi- 
nation!” 

Meg wasi quite willing to go—that is, she | 





away from the invalid; but, truth to say, she 
felt strangely anxious. about the result of her 
visit, She had no fears of Lena’s questions; 


for her'a very real t. Neil's curiosity, 
it he had-any, she silence. Meg always 
‘had been able to manage her brother judici- 
ously. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Tue servants at Fir Cattage were not likely 


however eccentric. And yeh, in spite of all 
this, Meg was uneagy. For her owe part, she 
would have: let the most imaportant letters in 
the world wait rather than go to Oliarteris 
in quest of them. 

Bat the mail had come in from Ceylon, and 
Lady Maude was anxious for news of old 





Meg drove to Fir Cottage, and found quitea 
pile of letters.’ ‘Bheservants ‘were delighted 
to see her, and made much of her in respect- 
falfashion. It.wasa only when she had dis- 
eussed her late dinner that she thought of 
going over to. the Rosery. 

‘“T suppese Mrs, Charteris has been here 
to ask for news of us, White?’ sho said to 
the pleasant-faced housemaid. 
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‘‘ That she has, miss, lots of times. She 
came to bring you the news that my lord and 
the family ued got safe to Brussels, and she 
seemed strangely put out that I couldn’t tell 
rightly when you were expected home, or give 
her your full address, Mrs. Charteris is not 
looking well, ma’am. I told ber so yesterday, 
but she said she had a headache with the heat,’* 

** Have you any idea if I shall find her at 
home to-day, White?” 

‘** You’re pretty sure to, ma’am. She said 
it was so hot yesterday she shouldn’t go ont 
any more till the cool of the evening. It made 
, me quite sorry to see her yesterday —she was 
. go pale and tired.” 

« Wt was not like Lona to be either, and Me 
felt. puzzled; but she put on her shady hatand 
walked down the village street to the Rosery 
without feeling any very pressing anxiety on 
the matter. 

As she reached the gate a very handsome 
man was: passing through it. Meg tarned to 
take a second look at him—forstrangers were 
rare enough—and she felt quite sure she had 
never seen him before. The closer survey told 
her nothing, exeept that he was dressed in the 
height of the  fahion, and had an expression 
she did not like 

«Mrs, Charteris isin her own sitting- —, 
6“ Wi 








went into: the “old room, the Lena »who 
came toxwmect\herand threw herself into her 
arms gave ber a shock. Tho young wife's 
eyes’ were red with weeping, and she looked 
just: abeschess ofthe. bright young sister-in- 


law @ fortoight before. 
eo Lit; I ‘Wh.tis the matter ? 
is Neil: wiachartooenct?! 


I have been 


“ Meg, Dam in awful trouble. 


to Fige@dtiage over and over again to ask when 


you were coming back ; but th 1ey could never 
tell me, and Ihave gone nearly out of my mind 
with worry and suspense.’ 
‘‘My dear Lena! but what has happened? 
T left you the picture of happiness, an d I find 
PI) 





er Miserable!” said Lit, supplying a word 
when Meg paused ;:‘* bué I’ve got you back now, 
and Idon't mind, for you willheip me.” Say- 
ing which young Mrs. Charteris boited the 


' door; closed and locked the Franch windows, 
| drew down the blinds, and when shehad com. 


pleted these precautions, which filled Meg with 
undefined alarm, came back, sat down at her 
sister's feet, and with her head in Meg's lap 


| cried like a little child. 


** My dear, dear Lit, my dear girh, what is it ? 


m, there was no | much preferred herself undertaking the ex. | You are frightening me terribly ! 1 


“ Tt’s—Neii !” 

“My dear! Do you mean that he is ill? 
Surely you can't have quarrelled ?” 

‘« He’s the picture of health,” confessed Lit, 


tearfully, ‘and we have never had a quarrel 


yet; but-he is being ruined, and it'sall my fault 
—every bit.” 

Poor Miss Charteris felt amazed, Tha‘ some- 
thing very dreadfal must huve happened she 
feared from Lit’s face ; but if her brother was 
well and on harmonious terms with his young 
wife, she really could mot imagine in what the 
trouble consisted. 

‘Do try and tell me what you mean? Iam 
getting terrified, Lit ; besides, Neil may. come 
home, and then we shall have no opportunity 
for private conversation at all!’ 

She was on the right track. Lena calmed 


‘herself by an effort, ‘and asked ,— 


‘Have the servants told youabout the Hali?”’ 
“Nota word. Is there anything to tell?” 
‘* Phe Denzils have arrived.” 

Meg started. 

“Is it possible?” 

“Ttiscertain. They came two days after 


you left, bat no ove has seen her.” 


“+ Do you mean he keeps herwwaut up?” 
“@he has brouvlit a vinegerifsced maid, 


called Oatt, with her, who won't let anyone 


see her. 
and drove on. Someone told Neilshe was 


Tey lefs the train at Gloucester 


curried upstxirs just a bundie of shawls,” 
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[HOW SHALL WE TELL HER MOTHER?’’ ASKED LADY MAUDE, REMEMBERING SIMILAR GRIEF OF HER OWN.] 


“Aud she but twenty! 
thing!” 

‘* No one has seen her but Catt; not one of 
the servants is allowed to enter the room. 
Though Neil is a doctor he bas not been called 
in to prescribe for her; though I am her own 
cousin's wife, when I left my card I was 
refused admittance! " 

“This is bad enough; but, my dear Lit, it 
is no reason you should say Neil is ruined.” 

* You baven’t heard all.” 

**Go on, then.” 

“* Reginald Denzil has been! ere, and—taken 
in Neil.”’ 

‘* My dear Lit, do speak plainly.” 

“IT mean just that I knew he was a clever 
man who would stick at nothing. 1 knew he 
was wicked and unscrupulous, but that his 
manner usually impressed strangers favour- 
ably ; still I never thought, I never dreamed, he 
could take in Neil!” 

‘‘But has he? Neil used to be more bitter 
against him than all of us, and used tosay he was 
unfit to enter a room where honest people sat.” 

“And he brings him here, invites bim to 
dinner with us, to dinner—I mean to breakfast 
—tea, andsupper. The man literally haunts the 
house !”’ 

‘But how bas he managed it? I am sure 
Neil used to dislike him enough.” 

‘He met him out and introduced himself; 
he apologized for the scant courtesy shown 
your father, but said it was entirely his wife's 
doing ; he told Neil Mrs. Denzil so bitterly re- 
sented the slights shown her mother that she 

would never willingly speak civilly to a 
Charteris; be said it was her caprice to come 
here, although he represented to her it was 
almost an insult to the family to come among 
them and not visit them. She is suffering 
from a sprained foot, which I suppose explains 
her being carried upstairs and keeping her 
own rooms. Meg, Mr. Denzil was so clever, 
he dressed up his story with such consummate 
skill, that if I didn’t know his trae character 
I must have been taken in!” 


Poor, poor young 





“ And Neil?” 

“Neil believes Rex Denzil to be a careless, 
good-natured fellow, no one’s enemy but his 
own, much maligned and greatly to be 
pitied. He has adopted him completely as a 
cousin, but is so incensed against his wife 
that he will not hear her name mentioned.” 

“It sounds incredible!” 

“It’s true! Neil is too good! He believes 
in people too pope Actually, Meg, he ac- 
cused me of an uncharitable spirit because I 
cannot be friendly to Mr. Denzil! He said 
the poor fellow had suffer d enough at the 
hands of his kinswoman and mine! I grant 
Isola treated him badly, but I feel pretty 
sure Nell has not, Meg! I can’t believe the 
story they tell of her which Mr. Denzil re- 
peats so glibly, and my poor Neil was taken 
in sosimply. I believe that Nell Charteris— 
to call her by her old name—is shut u 
under the guardianship of that woman, an 
that her husband persecutes her. So far 
from not being willing to see us I believe 
he keeps her away from any living crea- 
ture who could pity or cherish her ; and, Meg, 
I don’t mean to sit by and see it ! ” 

‘‘But—my dear!” said Meg, who was of 
the long-suffering rather than defensive order 
of women, “ how will you prevent it ?” 

“I don't care! I won't have my husband 
made to seem as bad as Reginald Denzil. 
Denzil’s very name is a byword for scorn. 
I won't have Neil's the same! He isso good 
and easy-going. He will be made a tool of 
completely if I let him!” 

“He would never assict Mr. Denzil in any 
design against his wife!’’ 

“ He is assisting him now!” 

“How?” 

‘‘By his countenance! Since he was re- 
ceived here, every house in the neighbour- 
hood is open to him, and everywhere he tells 
the same tale. Oh! I can seeitall. He is 
trying to worm himself into respectability, 
and take his place as a county gentleman. 
Then he will either have that poor thing shut 





up here, or send her to some cheap place 
oe she can be boarded out while he enjoys 
her money!"’ 

* Lit, this is horrible!” 

“IT am sure it is true! ” 

‘You are so imaginative !| You write 
novels till you are always on the watch for 
romances in real life!" 

Lit turned to her piteously. 

“Don't a believe me, Meg?” 

“I think you believe every word you have 
told me, dear? ” 

‘* And don’t you? Oh! Meg, youare my 
only hope. If you don’t help me I shall have 
to give up in despair and let things go. Per- 
haps when the treatment of Nell Charteris is 

ublic property, and my Neil’s name is 
ded with infamy, you will be sorry you 


refused to help me!" 

“My dear!” said Meg, pec mea a: 
never refused to help you. I only asked what 
you wanted me todo!” 

“I want to see Nell!” 

‘“* But she has refused to see you! She has 
treated you with insolence !"’ 


“They say she has! Meg, do you remem- 
ber Guy Vernon, who was in the accident with 
me? Do you knowyou called him the model 
of a perfect English gentleman. Well, your 
cousin Helen was his ideal of womanhood. 
Don’t ask me how I knowit. I doknow it now. 
Say—could the girl Guy Vernon loved be the 
low, revengeful creature she is represented ? ” 

“ No!—but ——”’ 

** Leave out the but, Meg! 
word—will you help me?” 

“ Yes! but it is against my judgment!” 

“ Never mind your judgment!” 

‘And what is your first step, Lena. I 
suppose you have made some plan of action ? 

**T have!” 

“ And the first step?” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Meg! It is too solemn. 
I mean to get into Charteris Hall !”’. 


Tell me in one 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir this story has a moral it is a simple one 
—don’t name your daughters after any sister 
of her father’s, however delightful that sister 
may be, unless she has already entered the 
bonds of holy matrimony. If you do so you 
will at best subject your child to the risk of 
never getting a letter of her own (if staying 
with her auntand namesake) until it has been 
opened and read—of course, by mistake, And 
at the worst, why it is just possible you might 
have to look on and see some stroke of good 
luck specially designed by Providence for the 
niece calmly appropriated by the aunt. 

But these facts never occurred to pcor, 
retty Hilda Delaval when she found herself 
ying—a forlorn, desolate little widow, with a 

little slumbering bundle of infant humanity 
beside her, whose life was surely costing her 
her own. 

ae she was not so sorry to lay down 
her burden of life, for her lot had not been a 
dazzling one. A beautiful girl, child of doat- 
ing parents, she had chosen to give up all for 
love, and make a runaway match with a man 
hardly co well off as her father’s butler. 

For six months she was perfectly, profoundly 
happy. Then Hugh Delaval took to his 

with low fever, and was dead before his 
child-wife knew his danger. 

A few weeks of bitter grief, and Hilda, at 
nineteen, was following him on the last long 
journey, tenderly cared for by Hugh’s young 
sister—a tall, unformed girl of seventeen, who 
had left her home with her father in the north 
of England to do her best for her brother’s 
widow. 

Rose Delaval was a born nurse; she seemed 
to know by instinct just what todo and what 
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(IT OCCURRED TO KENNETH THAT SOMEWHERE OR OTHER HE HAD SEEN MISS ROSE BEFORE.] 


to leave undone. She had never seen Hilda 
until summoned to her brother’s deathbed; 
but she loved her at first sight, and she had 
tried to buoy her up with thoughts of the 
quiet home in Westmoreland, and the kindly 
welcome awaiting her there. 

Alas ! poor, ame Mrs. Delaval would want 
no more earthly welcomes. Doctor and nurse 
had both told the young sister-in-law the 
truth ; and now, at Hilda’s express desire, she 
and her baby were left alone with the one 
friend they could claim—the tall, slender, 
seventeen-year-old aunt. 

“You will be good to her, Rose? Poor child, 
you are the only mother she will ever know.” 

“Of course I will!” said Miss Delaval, 
promptly: ‘My father will love her as his 
own child. You know, Hilda, he would have 
welcomed you.” 

“I know. You'll call her Rose, dear?” 

‘Why not Hilda?” 

“T promised Hugh.” 

Hugh!” 

‘‘He always said he would call the baby 
after you—if it was a girl. He said he did 
not want there to be two Hilda Delavals. So 
you will call her Rose ?”’ 

“If you wish it.” 

“Ido. Idon’t think mine has been a lucky 
name. I seem to have brought only sorrow to 
all who loved me.” 

“Don’t say that, dear! 
made ef pei gt 

‘“‘ Bat if he not toiled hard, for my sake, 
hs might not have caught the fever that killed 

m.’ 


Remember, you 


It was no time to argue with her; Rose felt 
that. She stooped to kiss the sleeping baby. 

‘You know we will do our best for her, 
Hilda. But there are your own parents: 
Don't you think they will feel to have the best 
claim on your little girl?” 

“No!” and excitement lent the dying 
mother fresh strength. ‘ Rose, as you love 
me, promise me you will never tell them of 


her birth. Oh! don’t forsake my child— don’t ' 
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let her go among those who hated her father, 
and drove her mother into exile! Promise 
me she shall never leave you?’’ 

‘* Never until she is old enough to choose. I 
promise that freely. Oh, Hilda! if you could 
only stay with us, we could make you s0 
happy in our beautiful Westmoreland.” 
Hilda shook her head. 

‘I could never be happy anywhere now. I 
should be wanting Hugh always. You see, Rose, 
when one loves as we did it is not for a month 
or a year, but for all time. Nothing would 
ever have comforted me; it is best ag it is.” 

And with her hand clasped fast in that of 
her sister-in-law, poor, pretty Hilda Delaval 
closed her eyes on the world which had not 
been all sunshine to her, and which, though 
not yet twenty, she was well content to leave. 

A week later the two Roses left the small 
suburban lodgings, and travelled to Westmore- 
land, where, in a pretty rural village, stood 
the old Rectory, where the elder Rose had 
been born, and where her old father and blind 
mother were eagerly awaiting their sun- 
beams. 

There is a great deal said about un- 
kindness, and the grudging reception meted 
out to poor relations. But perhaps West- 
moreland is behind the world in its feelings, 
for;Hilda’s baby was received by the old grand- 
parents as joyfully as though it had brought 
them a fortune. 

There was kindly grief for the poor young 
mother, but a deep content that their boy’s 
only child was to be their own. 

‘*Give her up, indeed!” said the Rector, 
with a nearer approach to anger than his wife 
had ever seen. ‘‘Give her up to the proud 
folks who drove her mother from the house, 
and scouted my boy as not good enough for 
them! Not while I have a crust to share with 
her. She's my grandchild, and my lord and 
lady shall not get hold of her if there’s law in 
England!" 

He might have spared himself the outburst. 
Ten years passed on, and no attempt was made 
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to rob them of the littleorphan. She grew up 
in the pleasant Westmoreland village, as much 
his own as though she had no other kith and 
kin. Perhaps the noble family who had dis- 
owed Hilda did not even know that she had 
left a child—perhaps they scorned the baby as 
they had done her er. 

Anyway; they made no adwanves, and the 
old Rectorand his blind wifé"were gathered 
to their restvwithout ever|havimg had to defend 
their claim totheir son's child, 

Rose Delaval senior'was Wiiittyyand Rose 
Delaval junior ‘thirteen, 
leave their pretty,-old-fashioned: e. 


The Rector had a wa, sal in 


his savings, augmented) by: 

he had ‘insured his life,»woald bring in ey | 
two hundred a year. Sothere was no fear af 
actual poverty to haunt therelder Rose and for 
her miece’s benefit she moved to London, anil 
took a small semi-detached/house inthe nei, 
bourhood of Kensin that: Rosy might 
attend art-classes; and see something of: 


parks:and museums. 

Time “had dealt very ‘Kindly with ‘the 
Rector’sidaughter. She was) 
in her unformed: K 
tranquil Mife in - slespy Westmoreland 
village hatGft hercom plexion fresh —- 
There wasmot@ line on her face; nor a writ 
on her Bhow;andthe looked fullyten 
than herreal age. 

She wasssensible woman,sant brought up 
her niese kindly and well; buiwhe had one 
terrorwhich haunted her ly. Ithad 


ite.as plaimas | 
at ‘her simple, |’ 


“Aunty, isn’t it strange we have no 
friends?” 

Miss Delaval started; she had always 
feared a time might come when Dolly would 
be curious. Surely it had not come already ? 

“ Why, no,” she answered triskly, as 
though the thing were most natural. ** You see, 
Dolly, we are not rich; we conldn’t give 
parties and ; entertain. Poor people never 








| make friends!’ 
| _ Buti@ll thevGther people in this road 
an weare! I’m sure 


don't seem much rither 


— had to their houses looiteverso much shabbier, and |; 


$a tify servant like Susan!” 
with a glow of house- 
Token i compres coustneeeaneaenel 
nice-or ; : 
—_ the neatest servant: in the 


6 rent 


féollowéd: 
“Wall, 


sprung @pon her sister-in-law'sideathbed, and j= pene 


never Whtely left her-that someday or otiser fal 


her mother’s relatives would patdaee elaihtto: 
little Rose. 

So long as the Rector lived the fear was 
only a sleeping one, for she knew that his | 
claim was as near, or nearer, than the one she 
dreaded 

But the moment her father died the terror 
woke afresh. What was she at best but 
Rose’s aunt, a single, unprotected female of 
narrow means? How could she hope to keep 
the child against the claims of a grandfather 
ot noble blood, and backed by a handsome 
fortune to support his views. 

Miss Delaval fairly worshipped her niece, 
and the thought of losing her was. positive: | 
pain. To guard against it she took the | 
greatest. pains:to hide herself and Rose from 
all chance meetings. They lived in the striet- 
= emp age CO never made a single 
riend. 






> bo mn y> 

and I don’t know-anyone !” 
“Not here,” said Miss Delaval gently. 
“Not here, 


Dolly's face brightened. : 

‘“ Dear old Westmoreland! [should like to 
go back there—not to live, you know, but just 
on a visit. The Squire has asked us so many 
times, auntie. Don’t you think we might go 
this: summer ?"’ e 

“Not for worlds,” was the unspoken 
reply of Rose Delaval's heart, but she only 
“7 aloud, ‘ I had other plans for thisseason, 
Dolly.” 

Dolly clapped her hands. 

‘Do you mean it, really? Had you really 
thought of goingsomewhere? Oh, auntie ! how 
delightfal!”’ 

«Are you'so very tired of London, Dolly ?’” 





No one was allowed to cross the threshold. 
Even for extra precantion, the aunt: denied 
her darling the use of her proper name, and 
continued the pet title of Dolly, by which she 
had. been known in her baby days. 

Miss Delaval was devoted heart and soul to 
Dolly. Baut-it never occurred to her she might 
be doing the girl an injury in thus keeping 
her hidden away from any clearer recognition 
from her relatives. 

Amd so five years ebbed peacefully: away. 

Dolly was eighteen, and as tall-as her aunt. 
Tt was:the only link of resemblance between 
them. Rose Delaval the elder was stout and 
rosy—a good face, but plain and hard. featured, 
with nothing to attract strangers; and Doll 


“Not of London ;but auntie, this place isn’t 


| London! It calls itself Kensington, but it’s 


Fulham really ! It’s full of make-believes, It 


: isn’6 town, it isn’t country. All the streetslook 


lika- each other, and one can’t get away from 
bricks-and -mortar ; and you know, Aunt Rose, 
we have been hore five years without going 
away even fora day!’’ 

“T know all that, Dolly, and I have been 
planning to go tothe seaside. Everything is 
settled nearly, and I think'we can starton the 
first of Jaly.” 

Doliy hugged her enthusiastically. 

‘And where to?” 

‘* You shall have your’choice of any placsin 
Kent or Sussex.” 





was her mother's own child, with all the dead 
Hilda’s beauty, only, instead the airof fragility , 
whiza even in her girlhood had marked the | 
yourg wife as 1 hot-house flower. 

Miss Delaval almce: ¢roaned when she 
looked at her niece. It seemed to her that no 
one could:see Dolly without guessing -at her 
parentage. She-kept her as secladed as pos- 
sible, and yet she was full of fears. 

June had come round again and brought 
Dolly's eighteenth birthday, They madequite 
a little festival of it at Acacia Cottage. 
There were strawberries and cream, a home 
made cake and other deticasies. The tea was 
spread in the little garden, and Mies Delaval 
and Dolly lingered over it in fall enjoyment 
of the pleasant-summer evening. 

It was the heroine of the day who broke 
the silence, , 


** Do let's go indoors,” ‘was the prompt re- 
ply, “and get Bradshaw and ‘an atlas. I 
should like to look out our train at onee ! ” 

‘You had better settle first where-you are 
going to.” 

“So Thad. Auntie, wewill be extravagant 
and send Susan for a newspaper. “All the excar- 
sion trains and cheap trips arein that, and. I 
haven’ even an idea what seaside places there 
are easy to get at.” 

Miss Delaval smiled and gave way. She 
produced the tems for the paper, and as seon 
as Susan had removed'all traces of ‘tite feast 


she was —— to seen newsagent’s. 
Dolly sat down with paper pe’ pre- 

pared to take note of ‘any desirable 

whose attractions Miss Delaval’ might read 

oat; but her aunt was so long in beginning 





she grew the least bit impatient. 


Too date sie-sute her for Dolly 


ps, but we have plenty of 
| friends left in Westmoreland.” i 


“I’m quite ready, auntie.” ~ 

No answer. 

‘“« Aunt Rose, do begin.” 

The paper flattered unheeded to the ground. 

Iman agony Dolly saw that Miss Delaval 

en helpless on the sofa, her eyes 

were @losed, her face white as death. 

To for Susan was the work of an in- 




















disa . , 
we musthave moved it in the fright of 
-™@eoided Doll 


f. y- 

“But Susan strenuously denied doing any- 
thing of the kind. Her theory was it must 
have blown ont of the window, and Dolly had 
| to put with the loss; and presently crept u 

, to bed with the great question still unsolve 

' of what spot should be the scene of their sum- 
mer wandering. 

She need no& have moved so quietly, for 
Miss Delaval was not. asleep: Had Dolly's 
eyes only had power to penetrate into her 
aunt's room she would have seen her wrapped 
in her dressing-gown, seated at her writing- 
table, busily employed in the composition of a 
letter whose wording seemed a sore difficulty 
to her; while again and again she consulted 
the newspaper whose less had ‘so much 
deplored, which, instead of having been blown 
out of the ‘window, had been carefally taken 
possession of by the mistress of Acacia OCot- 


tage. 

Atter eighteen years of suspense her fear 
was'realized at last. After eighteen years of 
secure possession, people were striving to de- 
prive her of her one ewe lamb, buf she would 
not give up Dolly without a struggle. Ske had 
received her from her dying mother, therefore 
she had ‘the best right to her. Besides, did 
eighteen years of love and guidance count 
for nothing? No, she would fight her eanse 
to the very death. 

Nevertheless, she was sorely puzzled how to 
begin the letter, and kept seeking assistance 
from the advertisement which had so troubled 
her. 

It was-a very simple advertisement, but it 
was in the agony colamn; and I think few 
women could bear to be appealed to from that 
particular column of the newspaper without 
feeling a little nervous. 

“One Hunpkep ‘Pouxns Rewauv.— Wanted 
the present address of Rose Delaval, only child 
of Hugh Delaval; and Hitds his wife, 
deceased. Born in London, Jame 20th, 1964, 
and taken in infancy to the country. The above 
‘reward ‘will be ‘paid to any person giving the 
whereabouts of this‘ young lady, or the same 
amount willbe paid for ee tee ee Avie od 
death. Apply to Dyason Carlyle, 
Solicitors, Paurp Court Témple.” 

The end was that Miss Delaval tore up her 








attempts at letter-writing, crept downstairs, 
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and brought’ back ‘‘ Bradshaw,” studied its 
pages attentively, and then. went where her 
sceennnnen to have been for hours—to 
bed.. 

‘*‘ Auntie,’”’ was Dolly’s-bewildered exclama- 
tion, when Miss Delaval came into her room 
about seven o'clock the next morning, ready 
dressed.in her walking things, ‘‘ where on earth 
are you going ?’’ 

‘«T am going to Westmoreland ! ” 

Dolly gasped. 

‘‘ There is a grievous trouble threatening us 
both Dolly; I cannot tell. you more now. I 
shall be away three days, only before I go I 
want you to give me your word you will 
not leave the house until I return.” , 

“ Auntie!” 

—_ Delaval’s grasp tightened on Dolly’s 
wrist. 

‘I am going on urgent business, Dolly ! I 
have to consult the Squire op a matter that is 
life or death to me, but. I will not leave you 
unless Lhave your promise. Can you hesitate. 
It is-but for three days?” 

gave in at once. 

“I shall be moped to death,” she er- 
postulated prettily; ‘‘bnt I can’t vex you 
when you have been so ill, I promise faith- 
fully I won’t. leave the house, until you come 
back ; only auntie,” and the spoilt child made a 
little pount—‘‘ be merciful; don’t.take advan- 
tage of my abject submission to be gone a 
week or two. If you don’t. come’ back at the 





end of your three days I shall) go melancholy , 


Miss Delaval smiled half sadly. 

“Tf I am alive Dolly I.shall be home the 
day after to-morrow! ” 

“Tt is the strangest. thing I ever heard 
of,’’ commented Miss Dolly to herself, when 
her aunt had ay turning over on her 
side for a farewell doze before rising, to the 
dreariness. of her lonely day. ‘‘ Aunt..Rose, who 


hates travelling, who.won’t-never goito,Oxford | 
_ Street, if she can help it, and who had never | 
been away from me in her life, suddenly, with- . 


out a word of warning, sets off for Westmore- 
land I can’t make it.out. She always seemed 
to so dislike the idea of going, back to the old 
place! I’m sure the Squire: has. written to 
invite us every,sammer, but she would never 
hear of: if, and now! she has rushed off. like 
this! What cam itmean ?”, 


a 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Squire. (a title: still. prevailing in that 
remote Westmoreland village) was a man of 
seventy, but hale. and hearty still. 


Rose Delaval had always been a favourite | 


with him ; years. ago it had been rumonred 
she was to marty his; only.son, but: nothing 
ever came of the report. Claude Dugdale went 


abroad, and the old man remained alone in his | 


grand old; home, never brealying his intimacy 
at the Rectory,.and lettingyall.the world see 
plainly. that, he would have been quite willing 
be receive Miss Delaval as a. daughter - in- 
aw. 

He had’ been very vexed when she left.the 
north, had begged. her to. come.to:the Castle, 
and let Dally be.a,kind of adopted grandchild, 
but sheshook ber head. She thanked the Squire 
for all his kindness, claimed’ one very solemn 
promise of him, and then tarned.her back. upon 
her native village, and went.t0.forax a new 
home at, Acacia Cottage. 

Sqnize Dugdale. did not forgether;,he sent 
many & of country. produce with a 
letter neatly folded at the top, and he.addressed 
this. not to.Misa Delaval, but to ‘*R.D.,” al- 
most as. though ke were afraid for his 
favourite’s name to. be.seen. Had she been a 
fugitive hiding fram. justice he could not have 
been more careful. In all his letters was an 
invitation to come to the Castle, and.all ended 
up with the same.phrase, ‘‘ The emergency 
you preectad: hae not yet arisen; if ever is, 


should, Sah Rie Anche, Daadelede dee tatal | 


to his tru 





A telegram apprised the Squire.of,his.guest’s; ‘‘I can't help it, Squire! Dolly is the dar- 
coming, Wher, faint and spent with her dang | ling of my life!’’ 

journey in the dark night hours, Rose Delava, ic My dear, there need. be no trouble for her 
reached Appleby, the Squire’s close carriage; in the matter. Until Lord Dornton has seen 
was waiting to drive her the ten miles to: the' her there is no need even to mention the 
Castle, and the splendid horses.stepped out | subject to her. Then, if he admires her he 
briskly, so that the distance seemed a mere; can propose in due form. There is not the 
nothing, and through itall the old Squire said ; slightest occasion for her to know all that 
nothing ; and would not let his favourite speak, | hinges on the proposal.” 

but just sat there holding her hand. ‘*T hate concealment !” 

Not till they wereat.the Castle, andherhat| ‘It seems to me, Rose, you hate a great 
and shawl were removed, not tillshe haddone; many things. Try to be calm, and tell me 
justice to a savoury repast, would helet her tell | your own wishes? ’”’ 
him her errand. Then ‘he patted her shoulder, “IT want Lord Dornton to refuse to. marry 
and said, in his fatherly way,— Dolly. She is so bright and beautiful, Squire, 

“Perhaps you will sleep better if we have and she longs for pleasures and pretty things. 
had our talk. Come to thelibrary, and let me , A little taste of money and luxury would make 
hear all about it.” , her so happy!” 

Rose Delaval drew a newspaper cuttingfrom! The Squire smiled. 
her purse. It was the advertisement which; ‘‘ Youarea true woman. You think only 
had brought-about her journey, of one side. You won’t pity poor Dornton if 

The Squire read it gravely. , he’s left with only three or four hundred a 

‘* When did you see this? ” | year on which to keep up his title. You'd 

“ Last night.” better go to bed and think over it. How 

“Then you have done nothing ? ” | young you look, Rose! You'd pass for five- 

** Nothing!” and-twenty any day!” 

“Tam beforehand with you then. Isawthe, In general, Miss Delaval was superior to 
notice a month ago, and I wrote to the lawyers , compliments, but thisone pleased her. Tired 
to ask what itwas all abont.”’ , #8 she was she stood along while before the 

‘You wrote to them!” reproachfully. “Oh!  looking-glass that night, trying hard to solve 
Squire, how could you?” the question whether a wild scheme that had 

“It was the only thing tobedone. Thenif just entered her busy brain was capable of 
I told you you would frighten yourself into | realisation. 
fits. I wrote and asked for information. I; She knew that she was plain—what some 
thought they would know the master of Dug- people would call ugly. So much the better for 
dale Castle was not.a man to be trifled with.” her plan; but was.she young-looking. Could 

“ And itis.as Lfeared— Lord Dornton wants she, # woman of five-and-thirty, really at- 
to claim my darling !”’ , tempt to pass.for a much less age! 

“It is not as you feared. Lord Dornton is! ‘Rose summed up her good points. Her 
deadand his wife also. Heleft his estate, complexion, was smooth and rosy as a girl’s. 
fortune, furniture, houses, all he had to the , Her figure was plump, but it was the plump- 
nephew, who succeeds: to his.title on one con. , ness which oftenaccompanies youth rather than 
dition, Can you guess it?” | the matronly embonpoint of middle age. There 

“ tias if anything to do with Dolly ?”’ | were silver threads in the front of her hair, 

“ Everything!. The new Earl only enjoys , but that mattered, nothing. 
his estates, only touches.his vast wealth on} I am afraid Squire Dugdale’s guest got 
condition that he marries Rose Delaval, only , very little repose thut night. She looked quite 
child. of his. cousin Hilda,” | pale and tired when she appeared at break- 

‘ Bat.itis monstrous! Dolly isababy!’’ | fast. 

“ She.is|eighteen, and the Harl is nine-and.} ‘‘ Well,” said the host, in his genial tone. 


_ twenty. Only her death or her refusal to, ‘‘ Have you thought things over?” 


| the beautiful girl she loved so dearly. She 


accept him can release Lord Dornton from} ‘I have.” 


the necessity of marrying her.” ‘*‘ And.come to a.conclusion ? "’ 
‘“ And if he refuses ?”’ “Yes, Dolly shall. meet Lord Dornton and 
“Tt.all goes to her. Inthatase your Dolly , give-him a fair chance of pleasing her. Per- 
would .be the richest heiress in England.” | haps you will kindly write to the lawyers for 
Rose Delaval kept/silence, She thought of ; me.” 
‘Certainly, What shall I say?” 


‘* Say that Rose Delaval is residing with her 





remembered Dolly's yearnings for a wider life, 


, her longings after ease and amusement. It aunt at Acacia Cottage, Rupert-road, West 
| seemed to the aunt never fate conld be fairer | Kensington, and will be glad to make his ac- 


'a.fine young'fellow. Imet him often before 








than her favourite’s, if only Lord Dornten ,quaintance if he will call amy day next 
eould be brought to refuse the honour of her , week.” 
hand. ‘* T never saw such.a good woman as you are, 
“You are surprised?” said the, Sqnire,| Rose!” said the old man, heartily; “you 
slowly. ‘*Whatdo you think of it?” | sacrifice the best years.of your iife to your 
“ Sho. shall never beforced to marry amy: | Riece, and then step back and give up all 
ts, claim to her, when you see it's for her good.” 
“My dear Rose,mo one has any object in| Rose winced. 
forcing her. Her refusal would leave Lord! ‘‘ Don’t praise me!” she said, simply. “I 
Dornton free to enjoy. hia wealth, and choose , can t bear.it. Don’t write the letter until Iam 
any bride‘he pleased. What I think of is the | on my way home, please!” 
splendid position she wonld hold 4f,.this match 
were brought about! Faney our little Dolly 
an English countess!” 
“ With a husband who despised her! ”’ 
‘‘T think you are hard on Voernton! He is 


CHAPTER IT. 
Cuampenrs at. the West-end, furnivked with 
he came into the title, and I assure you that; taste and luxury, a young man sitting at a 
Dolly could not be in better hands.’’ small writing: table, a moody look on his hand- 
“T can’t believe in a. man ready to marry a | some face.as he tossed over a pile:of letters. 
girl he has never seen, just. for money.” ‘*I wonder how many of these peapls wall 
‘** You put it harshly. As it happens, heis; remember my existence when Miss Do'xval is 
as indignant at the will as. you can be. | discovered, and fromthe master of Dermton 
But the position is this. Heis young:and , Parkand its rich revennes 1 become a plain 
heart-whole ; he has never yet seen the woman country gentleman of nowhere in particular, 
he would.care to.make His-wife, and eo-be is|'with three hundred a-year for sole income? 
 aeperg willing to see your Dolly, amdiwy if} I declare I wish my cousin were found, and 
ean care for her.” wscmething settled. Anything would be better 
‘“* She is to EY shown to, him on epproval?| ian n this horrible suspense.’’ ‘ . 
How very con ding, to ke sure'! ”’ smail page tapped at the door and ans 
A ie escending oe va 
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“‘ Mr. Dyason, my lord.” pass = days with a woman who knew I had | the fate of other people instead of a question 

Lord Dornton started. It must surely be no | married for her fortune, and whom I was well | whi:h concerns us both.” 
slight cause which brought his family lawyer | aware had accepted me to secure the same !” ‘* I always prefer plain patat continued 
there at that hour. It was barely eleven o’clock. «I shouldn’t wonder if you and Miss Dela- | Rose Delaval, calmly. ‘I know that by your 
Mr. Dyason must have come straight from | val hit it off beautifully!” uncle’s will you lose a handsome fortune if 


home; he could hardly have had time for more 
than a passing call at his office, 

The two men shook hands; then, as the 
page closed the door, the Earl turned to his 
visitor. 

ss . am sure something has happened ?” 

“¥en.” 

‘‘Good or bad? Don't keep me in suspense, 
Dyason; think of all there is at stake.” 

**T don’t want to do so, my lord. I will tell 
you all I know; but I can’t say whether you 
will call the tidings good or bad. Your cousin 
is found!” 

Lord Dornton looked up quickly. 

** Found— where ?”’ 

“It’s the old story. We have been looking 
far afield for what was close at hand. While 
we have been scouring the country for her Miss 
Delaval has been residing at Kensington under 
the protection of her aunt.” 

‘* And you are sure of this?” 

‘* Positive. My informant is Squire Dugdale, 
of Dugdale Castle. He says he has known her 
from a child, and she lived in his village until 
her grandfather’s death, five years ago, when 
she and her aunt removed to London.” 

Lord Dornton groaned. 

“ And she is unmarried?” 

‘* Decidedly ; she has been educated in the 
greatest seclusion, and Mr. Dugdale writes has 
never been allowed any gentlemen acquain- 
tance.” 

‘‘ A bread-and-butter schoolgirl!” 

Mr. Dyason tried to be consoling. 

“Tt might have been mach worse, Lord 
Dornton. Evidently your cousin has been 
brought up as a lady. Being so young you will 


form her mind.” 
The Earl threw up his hands. 





‘¢ Fall in love to order, eh! ” 

‘Not precisely! She has an aunt to whom 
she is much attached, and from whom 
she dreads to be separated. I think you will 
find a moderate allowance and the title of 
Countess would be far more appreciated by 
your cousin than the position of your constan 
companion. However, all that has yet to be 
arranged! When will you call upon Miss 
Delaval?” 

‘No time like the present! I will go this 
afternoon, and you had better come back to 
dinner, Dyason, and hear the result of the 
interview!” 

It was about four when Lord Dornton drove 
down Rupert-road. All the other houses were 
in a flutter of excitement when they saw his 
elegant cab stop at the door of Acacia Cottage. 
Never before in the last five years had the 
little dwelling been known to have a visitor. 

‘*Ts Miss Delaval at home?” 

Susan looked as though she thought the 
world was coming to an end, but she answered, 
respectfully, Miss Delaval was Within. 

‘“What name, sir!” 

‘** Lord Dornton!” 

Susan gasped, ushered him into the little 
drawing-room, and rushed upstairs, two steps 
at a time, to carry the news to her mistress. 

‘And I do believe,’’ she said to a gossip 
that same evening, ‘‘ Miss Delaval must have 
expected him, for I found her dressed out like 
a young girl for her first party—her that wears 
quiet greys and blacks, and mostly a little cap. 
Why, she’d a pale pink satin, all frilled and 
flounced, and a lot of little curls on the top 


of her head, which, I'll stake my word, were 
be able to train her to your own tastes, and ' false!" ; 


Lord Dornton felt a nameless aversion 
when he saw his destined bride. She looked 


“I never had any taste for the réle of years older than her age; her dress was too 


amateur schoolmaster. 
Delaval will be odious, and we shall detest 
each other.” 

‘“* Hadn’t you better wait until you have seen 
her before you make up your mind ?” 

‘“‘T hate the whole business.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would prefer to resign every- 
thing. In that case, if your mind is made up 
to refuse Miss Delaval’s hand, I see no good in 
your being introduced to her.” 

“I can’t go so far as to say I am ready to 
resign everything! Fancy an earl without a 
family mansion, and with barely six pounds a 
week on which to maintain his dignity!” 

“*Lord Dornton, I wish you would be frank 
with me, in your own interests! ” 

“IT am—astonishingly frank. I tell you the 
_ amount of my income if I refuse 

iss Delaval!’’ 

“I don’t mean that! Is it your wish to 
come to an arrangement with the young 
lady?” 

‘“*T hardly understand !”” 

Mr. Dyason looked at him searchingly. 

“Is it to matrimony in the abstract you 
have such an objection, Lord Dornton, or 
merely to wedding Miss Delaval?” 

‘IT have old-fashioned notions, Dyason. I 
think a man should marry for love; and as I 
never have been in love, and feel not the 
slightest sign of becoming a victim to the 
tender passion, I would much rather leave 
matrimony alone! ” 

“Even were there no questions of the 
fortune, you owe it to your family to 
marry!” 

‘* Hardly ! I have a brother, a year younger 
than myself, who married a bishop’s daughter, 
and enjoys a very comfortable living. There 
are two olive branches already in the vicarage 
nursery, so that the title of Dornton is in no 
danger of extinction!” 

“If you really have an aversion to matri- 
mony——?” 

“TI have!” interrupted the Earl, ‘‘ under 
the conditions presupposed! I should hate to 





Tam quite sure Miss | smart, her'whole get-up too manifestly studied. 


Besides, there was so much of her ; he admired 
tall, slender figures. Well, Rose Delaval was 
certainly tall, but she was so plump, ber 
waist would have taken a long arm to encircle 


it. 

‘I think we hardly need an introduction !” 
she said, flippantly. ‘‘ Your name has long 
been known to me, though I little guessed the 
circamstances under which we should meet.”’ 

This was intolerable. Why, the woman was 
actually alluding to his marrying her; the 
brazenness of the whole scene jarred on Dorn- 
ton’s every instinct ! 

“T should never have known you!” said 
the Earl coldly. ‘ You do not in the least 
resemble your mother. I suppose you take 
after the Delavals.” 

‘TI suppose so.” 

Lord Dornton felt extremely awkward. He 
had come fully intending to introduce the 
subject of their union, but he had never ex- 
pected to find his destined bridealone. Where 
was the aunt of whom he had heard so much ? 
It would have been far easier to discuss 
fature plans with her than with this mar- 
vellously contposed young lady herself. 

‘I understood from Mr. Dugdale’s letter 
to my lawyers that you had a relation with 
you. May I not see her?” 

‘‘I am very sorry, but she is not at home. 
If you could call {to-morrow I should be 
delighted for her to see you.” 

This was better. 

‘* You are very fond of her?” 

“I think I may say that never were aunt 
and niece more fondly attached.” 

‘It would doubtless be very painfal for her 
to contemplate losing you?” 

‘* It would be terrible for me to think of a 
separation from her,’’ answered Rose Delaval 
with genuine a 

Lord Dornton thought of Mr. Dyason’s 


hint, and breathed again. 
‘*May I speak to you quite frankly?” he 
‘just as though we were discussing 


asked, 





you refuse to marry his ddaughter. Iam 
aware that if the refusal comes from her she 
derives no benefit from the Dornton property. 
It seems to me a most absurd will.” 

“TI perfectly agree with you.” 

‘No two people ever yet fell in love to 
order. It is monstrous to expect it!” 

‘*ITam very glad to find you so sensible, 
Miss Delaval. Now, you must understand 
what I say is meant in no disparagement to 
yourself. We are placed in a very embar- 
rassing position, and I think it is best for 
both of us that we should understand each 
other from the first.” 

‘Far best!” 

“I don’t like poverty!" 

** And I am not attached to it.” 

‘Precisely. Now I am perfectly fancy 
free. I have not the slightest desire to marry 
anyone; in fact, I never yet saw the woman 
with whom I could pass my life. Don't you 
think we might come to some amicable 
arrangement? Couldn’t we be married and 
then separate? I would see that all fittin 
respect was paid you as Lady. Dornton. 
should give you the choice of ox, | two country 
seats and half my income to keep up your 
dignity. I have been a wanderer all my life, 
go people would see nothing extraordinary in 
my roving about still. Of course, from time 
to time we could meet. Don’t you think we 
should be far better friends by this plan than 
if we, caring nothing for each other, and 
knowing the motive which led to our mar- 
riage, set up housekeeping together, and tried 
to palm ourselves off on the world as a very 
attached couple ?” 

Rose Delaval paused. She seemed to be 
weighing his words. 

. ‘s = 3 if you ever wanted to marry anyone 
se ? 

“Tcouldn’t. I am quite willing to run the 
chance of that. The same risk would be en- 
countered by e 

““* No,” said Rose, quietly. “I think not. 
A woman does not give her love till sought ; 
and a wife who res herself, even if she be 
a wife in name only, is not likely to be ex- 
posed to such seeking.” 

‘‘ You speak with wonderful knowledge of 
the world. It seems hard to realise that you 
are a mere child,” 

Miss Delaval did not consider it necessary 
to take any notice of this remark. 

‘Will you consider my proposal? ’’ began 
Lord Dornton, gravely ; ‘and let me know 
how you regard it?” 

“‘T think,” said his companion, slowly; 
‘there isa great deal of sense in it, but I 
should like to think it over and consult my— 
relation.” 

‘‘Certainly. When may I call again? 
Perhaps it would be more agreeable to you if 
your aunt and I discussed the business part of 
the arrangement—supposing, of course, that 
you are disposed to think favourably over my 
suggestions.” 

“Tt might be better. This is Tuesday. If 
you will call again on Saturday, Lord Dorn- 
ton, I promise you you shall have your 
answer.” 

The Earl d lo 5 

Miss Delaval retired to her own room, and 
(much to Susan’s approval) changed the 
pink sateen for a plain black silk, and re- 
moved the obnoxious curls. Then she went 
downstairs. 

‘“‘T have done no wrong,” she muttered to 
herself, when conscience smote her for her 
deception. ‘I told him J was Rose Delaval, 
so I am. When it came to other things I 
spoke in the third person. I have a perfect 
right to take care of Dolly. I don’t dislike 
the Earl nearly so muth asI expected, but 
with his iar ideas about love he shall 
-— have a chance of breaking my darling’s 

eart,”’ 
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‘*Oh, Miss Dolly !’’ exclaimed Susan, when 
the girl came in alittle later. ‘‘ Why weren’t 
you at home before? There’s been the 
grandest gentleman you ever saw!” 

‘To see us?” 

‘To see your aunt. Bless me, Miss Dolly, 
he came in a cab of his own, with the smartest 
little boy in buttons to drive it; and when I 
asked him his name he said he was Lord 
Dornton. Fancy me opening the door to a 
real nobleman! I declare you might have 
knocked me down with a feather! ”’ 

Miss Delaval knew from Dolly’s face she 
had heard something, but she put off her dis- 
closures till tea was over, then she asked, 
tenderly,— 

‘* Dolly, do you ever think about your mother 
—your beautiful young mother who died 
when you were born ?”’ 

“Often, Aunt Rose. I don’t miss her, you 
know, because you are so good to me; but I 
often wish I knew something about her.” 

Very simply Rose Delaval told the dead 
Hilda’s story, and how she had given her 
little girl to her young sister-in-law's 
charge. 

** Dolly, all these years I have been haunted 
by the fear of a parting from you. I thought 
your mother’s kindred would be sure to claim 
you, and now the blow has fallen. The gentle- 
man who cime this afternoon is your cousin, 
Toed Dornton, and he wants to take you from 
me!” 

* But he can’t!” said Dolly composedly. 
**You are my aunt, and an aunt is a much 
nearer relation than a cousin!” 

“ Bat if it is for your good, Dolly! ” 

“I hate things that are for one’s goohi I 
daresay he’s a horrible old man.” 

“ He is not old at all Dolly—nine-and-twenty 
I think—and very handsome! ” 

‘* Then he'd have a horrid wife.”’ 

‘‘He is not married. He came here this 
afternoon to ask you tobe his wife!” 

“Me!” said Dolly, in her amazement for- 


getting | all rules of grammar. ‘Why, he 
must mad, auntie. He has never even set 
eyes on me.”’ 

“T know!” 


“I never mean to marry anyone!” said 
Dolly, promptly, ‘‘ and certainly not an utter 
stranger. Don’t you think yourself, auntie, my 
cousin must be mad ?” 

‘No, dear!” 

Dolly looked at her strangely. 

**I do believe you want me to do it!” 

“*T think I do.” 

_‘‘ Auntie!” and there were tears in the 
girl’s eyes, ‘I would not have believed it of 
you. Fancy wanting me to marry a man I have 
never seen, just to be free of me! Oh! you are 
eruel—cruel! ” 

“Dolly, can’t you trust me!” 

Doll dried her eyes. 

‘* Was I ever unkind to you before?” 

** Never, but —— ” 

‘** But you can’t understand this ; I want to 
try and make it clear to you.” 

** You can’t.” 

“TI think-I can. Your grandfather was a 
very rich man, and his two nearest relations 
were you and his nephew. His title must go to 
the latter—his estates and fortune he could 
leave to whom he pleased. He had loved your 
cousin as ason, but you were his own grand- 
child, and so he did not like to pass you quite 
over. I think myself it was a great mistake, 
but I daresay he believed it fair. He left all 
his vast property between you, on condition 
that you married each other.” 

‘* And if we refused ?”’ 

“The one who refused lost all. If Lord 
Dornton were unwilling to marry you he 
must resign all his uncle’s property. If you 
refuse his hand, you must go on in this plain 
ped house, in this same quiet life you find so 


Dolly sighed. 

“I don’t want to be married—and then I 
have never seen Lord Dornton.”’ 

“He p 8, Dolly, that you should be 


‘**T don’t understand.” 

‘‘ That you should be cailed Lady Dornton, 
and have a beautiful house, with servants, 
and horses and carriages, more money than 
you know how to spend, and your poor old 
aunt to take care of you.” 

‘. And my husband?” asked Dolly, comic- 
ally. 
‘*He would go his own way, retaining an 
ample share of his uncle’s wealth. There 
would be not the slightest occasion for you to 
meet him. You could part at the church 
door, save that you bore a new name, and were 
rich instead of poor. I don’t think being 
married would make any difference to you.” 

Dolly looked thoughtful. 

“Then I shouldn’t have to see him at all! 
It would be just as though he were dead and 
had left me his name and all his money !” 

Miss Delaval was too truthful not to sug- 
gest the drawback Dolly had not seen. 

“ Only one thing, dear. While he lived, you 
could never marry anyone else.” 

“TI shouldn’t want to, auntie. I think the 
Earl has been very clever to think of such a 
way of dividing the property. I shall have 
you all to myself, and all the beautiful things 
we used to long for as well.” 

“And am I to tell Lord Dornton you con- 
sent ?”’ asked Miss Delaval, anxiously. 

“I think so; only, auntie, he must never 
ask to see me. I couldn't see him, it would 
make me feel hot all over ; and he must wait 
three months.” 

“There is no need for you to see him, dear. 
Why do you want him to wait three months? 
It seems to me the matter would be far better 
settled at once!” 

Dolly blushed crimson. 

‘‘T should like him to have time to think it 
over in case he might be sorry afterwards. 
Isn’t it strange, auntie, I have never seen 
him? I never mean to see him, but I 
shouldn’t like to feel he wanted to marry 
someone else and couldn't, just because I was 
his wife.” 

‘TI understand ; he is coming on Saturday 
afternoon, Dolly.” 

‘‘Then I shall go out.” 

When Lord Dornton saw his jiancée's aunt, 
he was astonished at the striking resemblance 
between them. The short curls, the finery, 
and the juvenile manner were missing, but 
otherwise, the quiet, middle-aged lady in black 
silk seemed the image of the girl in pink satin. 
He liked the aunt far better than he had done 
the niece. 

Five minutes in her company told him she 
was a good, true-hearted woman, and he fell 
to wondering her training had not produced 
more attractive results in his objectionable 
cousin. 

“ Your niece has doubtless told you the 
result of our interview ?’’ he began. 

“T have heard all about it, Lord Dornton. 
Perhaps I consider my child’s happiness more 
than yours, but I must confess I am in favour 
of the match.” 

“T think it is for my advantage too. You see, 
madam, I was brought up to think myself my 
uncle’s heir. I have no profession, I must 
confess to fastidious tastes and expensive 
habits. I don’t think I could endure life with 
an income of three hundred a-year, and I 
shall be very glad if I am spared the necessity 
of trying.” 

Aunt Rose sighed. 

‘« My niece is perfectly willing to consent to 
your proposed plan on two conditions.” 

‘*T hope they are easy of fulfilment.’ 
“Very. The first is, that you part at the 
church door and never seek to become 
acquainted with her either before or after 
your wedding-day.” 

‘I should have preferred our relations to 
be on a more friendly footing. I thought we 
might be fairly intimate as—cousins.” 

‘“‘T think she is right. The child hasa proud 
nature, and she declares she must be to you all 
or nothing!” 





married, retain your freedom.” 


‘*] will bow to her decision, Miss Delaval, 


and can only hope the other condition is 
equally simple.” 

“It is moreso. She wishes three months 
to elapse before your wedding-day !”’ 

**I don’t like that,” said Lord Dornton 
quietly. ‘I would much rather have settled 
things at once.’’ 

‘*So would I,’ admitted his hostess; ‘ but 
she says it is not fair on you—that you ought 
to have a chance of being able to change your 
mind.” 

Lord Dornton smiled. 

“TI ought to know my own mind at nine- 
and-twenty. My cousin is eleven years younger, 
and she seems to have no fears for herself.” 

“She is inflexible on these two points. 
Perhaps you would prefer to think over 
them ?”’ 

*‘No, I don’t think so. It will be a relief to 
know the matter is arranged. I think, Miss 
Delaval, as we are now so nearly at the end of 
June, I will ask your niece to fix our wedding 
for the first of October. I propose to settle 
the Yorkshire estate on her ard the half of 
my income. Regarding her other wish, I pledge 
you my word never to foist myself on her 
notice. Indeed, I will send down my solicitor 
to make all the needful arrangements lest 
another visit from myself might prove dis- 
tasteful to my cousin. Mine is a singular 
position, Miss Delaval, to be on the eve of 
marriage with a girl whose one desire is to 
have nothing to do with me.” 

“ There are a great many strange marriages 
nowadays,” remarked the spinster, gravely ; 
‘and really, Lord Dornton, some of them 
turn out remarkably well.” 

_ T hope mine may be of the number!” was 
~~ Earl’s rejoinder, and then he took his 
eave, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Dotty really seemed very little altered by 
the fact of herengagement. It was true, when 
she reflected the first of October would make 
her a Countess, she grew rather grave, but in 
a general way she was just the same sunny- 
tempered child who had so long brightened 
Acacia Cottage. 

Mr. Dyason appeared in good time, and saw 
the two Rose Delay als together. He promptly 
took the younger tc his heart at once. He had 
managed the Dornton estates for years, and 
remembered poor pretty Hilda, whom he 
assured Dolly was her own image. 

‘The first of October, at All Saints, Mar- 
garet-street, at nine o'clock,” was the message 
he took back to Lord Dornton, ‘‘ Miss Delaval 
alone accompanies her niece. I am to give 
the bride away, and both ladies hope you 
will allow the ceremony to be entirely of a 
private character!” 

The Earl shrugged his shoulders. 

“T hope it will bea fine day. If it’s at all 
dark I shall run the risk of marrying the aunt 
instead of the niece, for I am sure it’s hard 
enough to see the difference at any time!” 

Mr. Dyason started. 

*‘ Tfind not the slightest resemblance between 
them,” he said stiffly. ‘Miss Delaval may 
be a charming woman, but your future wife 
is a beauty !’’ 

“T shouldn’t have said so! Well, Dyason, 
have you settled everything, or have you to 
make another journey to Acacia Cottage?” 

‘‘ It would be a fruitless one. The cottage is 
to be deserted after to-morrow ; Miss Delaval 
takes her niece to Westmoreland, where they 
remain until the first week in September, when 
pa come to town to prepare for the wed- 
in ! ” 
This was not precisely true. Miss Delaval 
had talked before the lawyer of the beauties 
of Westmoreland, and also said she was going 
to spend some months in the country, but 
there was no connection between the state- 
ments. 
‘Where shall we go, Dolly?” asked the 
kind aunt when Mr. Dyason had departed. 





“TI want you to have a pleasant time, dear!” 
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“Not to Westmoreland!” said Dolly, who 
had been reading a society paper that day, 
which announced Lord Dornton would shortly 
lead to the hymeneal altar his beautiful and 
accomplished cousin, Rose Delaval; ‘not 
where anyone knows us!" 

‘*Why not?” 

Dolly blushed. 

“I don’t want to be pointed at as the girl 
who is going to be a counfess, and Delaval is 
such an uncommon name, Couldn’t we call 
ourselves somethingelse? That’s why I'don’t 
want to go to Westmoreland! I'd much 
rather be somewhere we had neither of us 
ever been before, and you know we need not 
think about money now!” 

This was true. Lord Dornton had beqneathed 
five hundred pounds for the express purpose 
of purchasing a trousseau for his grandchild, 
and buying anything she might fancy, 

The day after Dolly’s consent to the engage- 
ment the money reached her in crisp bank- 
notes, and the child decided a little of it might 
well be spent in making the last three months 
of her maiden life something to remember 
gladly. 

Miss Delaval yielded—in point of fact she 
mostly did yield—so instead of that talked-of 
expedition to Brighton or Margate, the two 
Roses found themselves in a pretty cottage 
covered with roses in a lovely Yorkshire village, 
with Flamborough Head raising its lofty peak 
above them, and all the delights of Scarborough 
within easy reach. 

It was charming! Miss Rose (for Dolly’s 
whim had been carried out, and the tell-tale 
Delaval been dropped) and her niece hired a 
pretty pony carriage; they sailed round the 

ead in a pleasure boat ; they climbed the peak 
and saw the lighthouse; they went to Scar- 
borough for a taste of gaiety; in fact, fortwo 
weeks their device of a summer habitation 
proved a brilliant success; then a telegram 
came from Dugdale Castle. The heir had 
returned suddenly, and was lying at the poiut 
of death. The Squire implored Rose Delaval 
to come to him. 

Finding her aunt in tears, Dolly insisted-on 
learning the cause. It came out then. She 
and George Dugdale had been plighted lovers 
once, their wedding-day fixed, when a woman 
who had been the curse of the young man’s 
life, who had entrapped him into a marriage 
when he was a mere boy, and whom he had 
long believed dead—appeared upon the scene. 
The sorrowful romance was never published to 
the world. 

George Dogdale went abroad; Rose Delaval 
buried her blighted hopes, and now he had 
come home and lay a-dying. 

“You must go to him at once.” 

It was Dolly who spoke, and her eyes were 
wet with tears. Really, fora girl who did not 
believe in love, and meant to pass her life with- 
out it, she showed a great amount of sympathy 
for her aunt. 

“But how can I leave you, or take you to 
such a house of sadness ?” 


‘“‘T shall stay here.” 
6 Toth 1” 


- 


“I should only be in the way there, and I | 


have been first with you somany years, anntie, 
I don’t think I could bear to see myself'second. 
I shall stay here.” 

“ But at your age—alone?” 

“I don’t think harm could come to anyone 
that you know, auntie. Mrs. Marshall called 
yesterday, and you might commend me to her 
care if you really won’t believe I can take care 
of myself.” 

Mrs. Marshall was the Rector’s wife. She 
mostly patronised the tenants of Shell Cottage 
by a call, but she had felt drawn to Miss Rose 
and her niece the moment she saw them, and 
the call Dolly referred to had been meant in 
real friendship 

Moreover, the widowed landlady of Shell 
Cottage was a gentlewoman, so between them 
—her and Mrs. Marshall—Dolly would not 
be neglected. 

Miss Rose called at the Rectory and ex- 


+ 





Bape she was suddenly summoned to a 
riend’s deathbed, and could not-take Dolly. 
Would Mrs. Marshall kindly help the girl if 
any difficulty arose? And then, leaving fifty 
pounds in the Rector’s hands for any sudden 
necessities that might arise, Rose aval, the 
elder, took a sobbing farewell: of her darling, 
and set off for Appleby, hoping she might be 
in time for a parting word with her life’s 
love. 

It must be confessed Dolly felt very dull. 
She had never been alone in her life save for 
those three days followjng her last birthday, 
and solitude was not to her taste. It was a 
real comfort to her when Mrs. Marshall came 
in the second day after her aunt had left, and 
proposed she should spend the afternoon at 
the Rectory. 

‘* We are very quiet people, but it will be 
better perhaps than a lonely evening,” she 
said, kindly. And Dolly, who had never 
taken a meal in another person’s house, since 
she left Westmoreland five years before, was 
quite elated, and accepted the invitation grate- 


fully. 

She looked a pretty picture, as she followed 
her hostess up the well-kept drive. And yet 
her toilet was simple to a degree—only.a white 
washing dress, and a broad blue sash. 

But for her tall, graceful figure she would 
have looked a child of ten. As it was, she 
seemed a mere girl; noone could ever have 
guessed. from looking at her, that in a. few 
weeks’ time she was to be a countess, 

‘‘Henry!” said Mrs, Marshall to her hus- 
band; ‘this is Miss Rose. I thought it 
would be more cheerful for her to come.to us 
than spend a lonely evening at Shell Cot- 
tage.” 

‘‘Iam delighted to see you, Miss Rose!” 
said theold man, with stately courtesy. ‘‘ Ada, 
who do you think has come down to surprise 
us? My old friend and pupil, Kenneth 
Devrenx.” 

Mrs. Marshall started. 

“T thought he had come into a fortune, 
and all London had gone wild after him!” 

“I don’t think so. I told him we had heard 
romantic tales about him, but he looked so 
grave I had to leave off all attempts to ques- 
tion him. He is in the spare-room making a 
hasty toilet. Il go and tell him you've 
come:in.”’ 

Mrs. Marshall turned to Dolly. with a quick 
explanation. 

‘‘ Mr. Devreux is an old pupil.of. my hus- 
band’s. He lived with us for abont a year 
before he went to college, and we now love 
him dearly,” 

“« How glad you must.be he has come!” 

She conld not say more, for the Rector 
and his guest came back. Mrs, Marshall 
greeted her fayourite affectionately, and intro- 
cused him to, Doily; 
| Itoceurred to the youngman that somewhere 
| or other he had seen Miss Rose before. He 
could not explain the fact, but every feature 
of her face was familiar to hi 

“Qh, no!" said Dolly, when he ventured to 
hint st this. “I am quite sure I never saw 
you before.” 

“Tt might have been abroad. I have been 
| asad wanderer—just a passing glimpse of you 
| that you never knew of 1” 
| Dolly shook her head. 

‘“T have never been out of England, and I 
| have only been in a train twice since I can re- 
member. Aunt-R se hates travelling! *’ 
| The evening passsd very pleasantly; they 
| had tea in the pretty fl> ver-scented’garden, 
| and then, when they went indoors, at Mrs. 
| Marshall's request Dolly went to the piano and 
| gang some pathetic old English ballads, which 
| brought the tears to the eyes of the old couple 
| as they listened. 
| «You must come again secon!” said the 
| Rector’s wife, as she wrapped her guest in a 
! soft crimson shawl. “It has been such a 
| treat to have yor!”’ 
| “And to me to come!” said Dolly, simply. 
“Tt is more than five years since, I went out 
to tea!” 











“Have you forsworn the society of your 
fellow-creatures, then ?’’ asked Kenneth Dev- 
reux, with a smile, as they passed out into the 
July night together—for he had substituted 
himself for the Rectory cook as Dolly’s-escort 
back to Shell Cottage. 

“Oh, no! but we never had any friends 
after we went to London.” 

“ You must have been very lonely?” 

“No; I had my aunt.” 

‘‘Is she with yon at Shell Cottage?” 

“Oh, no! She went away yesterday to see 
someone who is very ill.” 

** And left you all alone?” 

“She could not help it.” 

**Don’t you find it dull?” 

“A little.” 

“* Are you fond of boating? Would you let 
me take you for a row to-morrow ?” 

“‘T should like it dearly, but-———” 

He was annoyed at her hesitation. 

She looked such a child—surely she has not 
pride enough to object to such a simple plea- 


sure. 

“ But I'am a-stranger to you. Is that what 
you were going to say?”’ 

* Oh, no, I never t of that; I meant 
it didn’t seem kind to Mrs. Marshall. She and 
the Rector are so pleased to have you, and it 
wouldn't be fair to take you away.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“ Mies. Marshall has a sewing class on Fri- 
day afternocus, »nd the Rector writes his 
sermons, so I xs<ure you, Miss Rose, I shall be 
reduced to a lox! y expedition if you refase me 
your society.” 

olly blushed ‘and ised to be ready by 
t o'clock, forgetting his lordship the Earl 
of Dornton and his claims on her allegiance 
entirely. 

“ That is a pretty child;’’said Kenneth, care- 
lessly, to the Rector, as they sat smoking later 
on that night. 

“ Very,”’ said Mrs. Marshall, ‘and theaunt 
is an admirable woman. She subscribes most 
handsomely to all our charities, though she has 
been here hardly a fortnight.” < 

“I wonder she cared to leave her niece 
alone.” 

“ She couldn't help herself; she was afraid of 
infection if she took her with her, and Mrs. 
Marshall promised to have an eye to her. 
Dolly has been delicate, it seems, and Miss 
Rose did not like to send her back to their 
London home in this sultry weather. I think 
she was very cute. This fine Yorkshire air will 
make another creature of the child.” 

“She seemed so lonely I proposed to take 
her fora row to morrow. Isu we couldn’t 
persuade Mrs. Marshall to come with us?” 

The Rector laughed at the bare idea. 

‘‘ Mrs. Marshall hasn’t been on the water 
since we lived here. It’s kind of you to 
think of giving Miss Rose pleasure, but I fear 
my wife won’t share it,”’ 

‘I suppose no one can say anything?” 

The Reetor stared. 

“My dear fellow, this is not a place for 
scandal-mongers. The girl is a pure-minded 
innocent child, and you are an honest man ; 
this will have to be a more spiteful village by 
far than it is before ple remark on your 
spending an hour together wishout the vigilant 
eye of a chaperon upon you.” 

Mr. Devreaux at once, and forthwith 
adopted the Restor’s view; in fact, he put a 
most literal constraction on Mr. Marshall's 
word, for instead of spending an hour with 
Dolly, it soon came that he*passed sul his 
leisure with her. a 

Miss Rose was stilt detained at her friend’s 
death bid. Dolly had becomes sort of adopted 
child at the Rectory, and as Kenneth seemed 


like a son.of the house it was hardly strange ~ 


that the two young people were thrown a great 
deal together. 

They went long solitary walks together; to- 
gether they ascended Flamborough’ lead, then 
they played croquet in the Rectory garden, or 
took delicious sails on the German Ocean. 
Their amusemerits were imiocent and varied, 
but always enjoyed in company, and Mrs. 
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Marshall looked on complacently. To her it 

seemed only a boy and girl friendship. She 

thought it just an infhocent acquaintance, and 

but for her husband might never have felt a 
pang of alarm. 

‘* Ada!” said the Rector, suddenly one day, 
“‘where’s Kenneth?” 

“Sketching on Flamborough Head, dear. 
He took his lunch, and will not be home till 
evening.” 

“And where’s Dolly?” (the formal Miss 
Rose had been quite drop at the Rectory, 
long before this). 

“She went too!’ 

Mr. Marshall put on his spectacles and 
looked grave at his wife. 

* Ada, it seems to me, we've made an awful 

funder |” 

“Henry!” ~ 

“We've left these two as much together as 
though they were brother und sister. If ever 
young a had place, time and opportunity 
given to them for falling in love, you and I 
core giving all these to Kenneth and little 

rs) Mie 

“Nonsense!” said’ Mrs. Marshall, but she 
Jooked troubled for all that. ‘Dolly is no- 
thing but a child, Kenneth must be years 
older.” 

“Ten years or more I grant you, but, Ada, 
when I proposed to you, you didn’t think 
fifteen years an inseparable barrier to our 
being lovers.” 

“And you think those two have fallen in 
love?” 

*T hope not, but Tam afraid; and if they 
had, I think a big portion of the blame is 
ours.”’ 

‘* What will Miss Rore say ?” 

‘‘What will Kenneth's family say? His 
Uncle might disinherit him.” 

“Perhaps they haven’t done so,” said poor 
Mrs. Marshall, who would persist in talking 
of falling in love, as though it were a tangible 
action which befell people at some particular 
moment, before which period they were safe, 
after which all was hopele:s. 

‘“*T hope not.” 

**T'll talk to Dolly!” 

‘Pray don’t!” said Mr. Marshall quickly, 
“‘Let’s hope the poor child docen’t suspect 
ae I'll say a word to Kenneth, to- 
night.” 

And he did, did it as cleverly as Bhough 
he had been the most consummate actor, 
instead of a simple, kind old‘man. 

“I heard from Miss Rose this after- 
noon, Kenreth ; I expect Dolly found ‘a letter 
too, when she got home, her aunt is coming 
beck next week.” 

{Te looked at the young man keenly, and 
Kermeth felt uncomfor 4 

**T think I shall have to leave you next 
week, Mr. Marshall. This has been a charm- 
ingvisit, I have enjoyed it enormously, Lassure 

ou. 

“Small thanks to us I fancy, hasnt 
Dolly been the chief. charm of the time, 
Kenneth ?” 

Mr. Devrenx grew white to the very lips. For 
one moment he hesitated; then heheld up his 
head, and said, frankly,— 

“She has; but on my word of honour I 
never suspected it till this moment. I feel 
ashamed of myself, but I'll repair the mis- 
chief as much as I can. I say good-bye to 
her to-morrow, 4nd go back to London !” 

* Poor little girl!” 

“She doesn’t know,” said Kenneth, 
hoarsely. “I have spoilt my own life’s happi- 
ness, but I have never said a word of my 
aoe She can’t know, poor.child, that I love 

er ” 

“Bat not well enough to marry her.” 

a‘‘I am engaged, man!” 

Mr. rose, and was going’ to leave 
the room, a muttered imprecation on his lips, 
of which Kenneth caught but one word,— 

“Scoundrel |” 

, Hear me out,” he pléaded, “ My defence 
is weak enough, but at least listen to it. 
en my uncle died-——” 





“Do you mean he is dead? I had not the 
eps cy idea of it!” ; 

“ He died last spring.’’ 

‘* Then you are free to please yourself ? ”’ 

“Tam not free. I am bound to marry a 
wife of his selection—or be penniless.” 

‘And you consented ?” 

‘“‘IT did. I had never seen a woman I could 
love ; I thought it to pass my life with- 
out love. I consented.” 

‘* And your fiancée?” 

“On that point we were agreed; she too, 
did not believe in love. We resolved to be 
married and part at the church door—to 
trouble each other no more.’’ 

‘* And knowing this you could come here 
under a false name ?” 

“Spare me that reproach, Mr. Marshall, 
for it is undeserved. Iam Kenneth Devreux. 
When I found you had not heard of my uncle’s 
death I did not feel bound totell you of it. I 
assure you I care very little for my honours. 
I was happier far in the old days, when I was 
plain Mr. Devreux.” 

‘ Anyway, you knew you were engaged to 
another woman when you made love to 
Dolly?” 

‘But I never did make love toher. Until 
you spoke to me to-night, I thought my feel- 
ing was friendship.” 

“ Poor child!” 

“T never meant'to arm her.” 

‘Then go away without seeing her again ; 
let her believe all this was only friendship—if 
she can.” 

Kenneth promised, and he honestly meant 
to keep his word. But the next morning, wan- 
dering by the shore, he came upon Dolly 
seated on a rug, her eyes bent on the foaming 
ocean, her thoughts far away. In her hand 
she held a letter, and it was plain she had been 
crying. 

Kenneth Devreux forthwith forgot his 
promise. He went up to the girl, and took her 
hand. 

“Dolly, what is the matter?” 

‘* Aunt Rose is coming home on Monday!” 
said Dolly, gravely, “‘ and I am very glad!” 

“ You don’t seem ” 

‘‘T am; I want to see her!” 

“Then why have you been crying ?”’ 

*« I don’t know—at least, I mean it’s nothing 
you can help!”’ 

“Try me!” 

And he sat down beside her, just as though 
that conversation with the Rector the night 
before had never been. 

“You can’t help it!” said Dolly, sadly ; 
“only this is August. September will soon be 
here, and then O ‘” 

Kenneth bad reasons of his own for not 
desiring the arrival of October; but really he 
could not understand anyone else lamenting 
that it was the next month to September. 

“ But, Dolly, why do you worry over that ? 


means winter ; butspring will come back, and 
summer tool” 

**T should like it to be always summer!” 
said Dolly, slowly. “‘I love the sunshine and 
the flowers, and this is such a pretty place. I 
have been so happy here!” 

So had Kenneth, but he dared not tell her 
that ; he only said soothingly,— 

* Your aunt will bring youagain—next year, 
perhaps—and then it will be just as protty, 
and the flowers and the summer sunshine 
will be here waiting ’to welcome you !”’ 

“ You don’t understand. I shall never come 
back here—I am going to be married in 
October!” 

He had been able to contemplate leaving 
her, and giving his name to another woman ; 

but he could not brook even the idea of Dolly 

herself being married, and not tohim. She 

was such « child. He was eure her heart was 

not in the engegement. 

“That is great news! And are youhappy?”’ 

“No! Iam miserable!” 

“ Poor child! ” 

“You see”? #ald Dolly, slowly,“ I have 








Of course October will be here soon, and that |- 





4 never seen him!” 


‘Never seen the man you are going to 
marry!’ exclaimed Kenneth. ‘‘ You must be 
joking?” 

‘* It is no joking matter! You see we were 
very poor, and auntie thought, it would be 
such a good thing for me!”’ 

‘“ And is he fond of you?” 

‘« Didm’t I tell you he had never seen me? He 
isa very good man—at least auntie says so. 
Mr. a don’t you hate good people?” 

“ee es ! ” 

A long, long pause. 

‘* You mustn't do it, Dolly. You are such a 
child! You don’t know what a life you would 
be choosing. You would make your future one 
long pain!” 

‘*T know.” 

‘‘You had better write to the fellow and 
break it off!” 

‘“*T can’t.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T have promised to marry him, and I 
never broke my word in my life!” 

“Dolly, would you despise anyone who 
broke their word ? ” . 

Dolly looked thoughtful. 

“* Wouldn’t it be wrong of them ?”’ 

Kenneth’s mind was quite made up now. 
He threw over Rose Delaval and wealth com- 
posedly. His future, henceforward, meant 
three hundred a-year and Dolly, if only she 
would agree to dismiss her unknown suitor. 

“‘ Supposing it was a promise which would 
make a man miserable to keep?” 

“How!” 

“IT promised to marry someone I do not 
love—just as you did. Dolly, I am going to 
tell her that our marriage would be a wretched 
one, and I should make her miserable, 
so she must let me free. Can’t you do the 
same?” 

“But Aunt Rose!” 

“ Leave her to me.” 

“She doesn’t know you!" 

“ Listen, Dolly. When I have got my free- 
dom I shall come back and see your aunt. I 
shall tell her I can give you no wealth or 
luxury, but I love you with all the strength 
of my heart. I think she will yield then, 
Dolly, and let me marry you.” 

“ Bat——” 

** But I have never asked you! Iask you 
now, sweetheart, in all earnestness, will you 
be my much-loved wife?” 

‘“‘It's very wrong, you know!” confessed 
Dolly, with a blush; ‘“ because we both belong 
to someone else. But Iam sure I could never 
be happy with anyone but you!”’ 

“ And I should be miserable. without my 
child-love. Dolly, I will go to town to-night 
and not return until I can stand before your 
aunt a free man, and plead for her darling’s 
hand. But Dolly, will you also send your 
encumbrance to the rightabout.” 

“ My what?” 

“Your encumbrance—the gentleman you 
have never seen, but who yet has the assar- 
ance to bolieve you will marry him in 








| October?” 


Dolly smiled enoouragingly. 

“IT will write to him!” 

“ Don’t make the letter too charming, sweet- 
heart, or he might insist on keeping you to 
your promise !’’ 

“Mr. Marshall,” said Kenneth, when he 
joined the Reetor and his wife at lunch. 
“ You were quite right last night. Poveréy and 
love are worth more than misery and riches. 
I am going to London to sbake off my fetters. 
I shall return soon to plead my cause with 
Miss Rose. Please let me be plain Kenneth 
Devreux to her and her niece-until I can ex- 
plain myself to them.” 





—_——— 


CHAPTER V. 

Lorp Dorwrton called at: Acacia Cotiage and 
cross-examined the caretaker ; but she denied 
all knowledge of Miss. Delaval’s :a0vements. 
She did hear the }udies had gone to the seaside, 
but she wasn't .:re. 
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The Earl went next to Mr. Dyason ; but the | man with the traces of recent illness came to NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


moment the lawyer heard his plans he refused 
all assistance, and hinted pretty plainly that 
he should resign the management of the Dorn- 
ton estates if his client persisted in his dis- 
honourable conduct. 

“Resign away!” laughed the Earl; ‘it 
won't hurt me. You forget, Dyason, from the 
moment I accomplish what you term my 
‘dishonourable conduct’ I have no estate to 
manage; all that was mine passes to Miss 
——- She loses nothing but an empty 
title.” 

‘* She would have been the loveliest countess 
in England.” 

‘‘T fear our taste in beauty differs. I see 
nothing in the young lady.” 

Mr. Dyason tossed his head. 

‘* Well, Dyason, will you give me Miss 
Delaval’s address ? ”’ 

‘*T haven't got it.” 

“TI suppose a letter sent to Acacia Cottage 
would be forwarded ?” 

** All letters sent there are forwarded to 
Squire Dugdale. I believe he regards your 
cousin as a grandchild, so he will know how to 
avenge her wrongs.” 

This was not encouraging. Lord Dornuton 
did not feel inclined for his letter to Rose 
Delaval to run the gauntlet of Mr. Dugdale’s 
inspection ; he therefore wrote to the Squire, 
begging him to forward his cousin's address. 
Then, fuming ‘at the delay—for this was his 
third day in London—he called at his club to 
see if any letters awaitedhim. A goodly pile, 
but one which struck his attention first—per- 
haps because it bore the Scarborough post- 
mark, and Scarborough was near Dolly—an 
innocent-looking letter enough, in a plain white 
envelope, with neither monogram or crest, and 
directed in a round hand, rather pretty, and 
very clear. 

He opened it slowly, wondering who was the 
writer, and found that the note hardly covered 
= first page, and bore neither date nor ad- 

ress. 


** Dear Covusin,— 

‘‘T hope you will forgive me, but I cannot 
marry you, as I like someone else a great deal 
better. Iam very sorry if I have caused you 
any inconvenience, and I trust you will be as 
happy with all the Dornton property as I 
know we shall be without it.—Yours very 
traly,— “Rose Detavat.” 


* Bravo !” exclaimed the Earl, wlth a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ NowI can return to Dolly with a 
position fit for her acceptance. As to my cousin 
I need feel no remorse ; that little ‘we’ in the 
last sentence speaks like volumes. Rose, like 
myself, has found out love is better than 
money. Well, if the happy swain is poor, it 
shall be my first object to settle a handsome 
portion on the bride; and now I'll drive to 
King’s Cross and catch the Marton train.” 

It was far too late to present himself at the 
Rectory that night. He slept at the village 
inn, and surprised his friends the next day as 
they were setting down to breakfast. 

“ Congratulate me!’ ke cried. “I am a 
free man, and can face Dolly’s aunt with 
courage, for I can offer her darling not only a 
coronet, but wealth! ’’ 

Mrs Marshall smiled. 

‘I don't think the aunt will be obdarate. 
Would you believe it, she has just made a 
romantic match herself ? ” 

* The aunt !” 

‘* Well, she was only thirty-five, and looked 
less. It seems her lover had been abroad for 
years—came home to die.” 

“ Then it was his deathbed she left Dolly to 
go off to?” 

‘** Yes, and he persuaded her to marry him 
that she might be his heiresi—and then he 
actually recovered ! ” 

‘* And are they here—the happy pair?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Dugdale. They are at Shell 
Cottage, and Dolly is delighted.” 

Kenneth went to Shell Cottage in the after- 
noon,and sent in his cardindue form. He 
hai not long to wait. A handsome stalwart 





greet him. 

‘“*My wife and her niece are so afraid to 
face you that I have taken the onus of the ex- 
planation on myself.”’ 

“‘ Afraid of me?” 

‘** Are you not Lord Dornton?” 

** Assuredly.”’ 

‘* Well, my wife deceived you, I confess, but 
she did it with a pious motive. Wanting her 
niece to be your wife, and yet to escape all 
share of your life, she played the réle of Rose 
Delaval.” 

**T don't understand.” 

‘* They were namesakes. There are—I mean 
there were—two Rose Delavals.”’ 

** And I saw them both?” 

‘You saw the same one in two réles.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

‘“‘ Well, it matters very little if I saw the 
wrong Miss Delaval, for the right one has 
written to break off her engagement to me.” 

‘And you came here to force her to fulfil it?” 

‘* Oh, dear, no!” and it was Kenneth’s turn 
to look annoyed. “I wouldn't annoy my 
cousin for the world. In fact, I amin love 
with someone else.” 

‘‘Then I confess I cannot understand the 
object of your visit.” 

“IT am bewildered myself! I am in love 
with Dolly, and I certainly believed that Miss 
Rose—I mean Miss Dugdale —was her guar- 
dian.” 

Mr. Dugdale laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

aa never heard of anything being so comi- 
ca ” 

**I can't see it,’ said Kenneth, stiffly. “I 
must beg you, when you have recovered from 
your extraordinary hilarity, to give me Miss 
Rose’s address, and tell me where she has 
taken Dolly.” 

*‘ The fact is, Lord Dornton, there isa mud- 
dle all round; that is, if you are the person 
Dolly has spoken to us of as Mr. Devreux.”’ 

‘*T was christened Kenneth, and my family 
name is Devreux.”’ 

“Just so. Well, my wife’s niece was 
christened Rose, and called Dolly to distin- 
guish her from her aunt. Asa matter of fact, 
my lord, Mr. Devreux has been making love 
to the very young lady from whose charms 
Lord Dorntorn was so thankfal to escape, 
and Dolly Rose has accepted the suitor Rose 
Delaval renounced.” 

Kenneth looked bewildered. 

‘Then you mean that Dolly-——” 

“She shall come and answer for herself 
I’m afraid it’s a fact her true name is Rose 
Delaval. Still, if you object to the combina- 
tion, I daresay you can persuade her to change 
the Delaval at an early date, and let you con- 
tinue to substitute Dolly for Rose.” 

. * * * . 

Reader, he persuaded her. And now, instead 
of there being two Rose Delavals, no one 
answers to that name now, for the elder Rose 
is Mrs. Dugdale, mistress of Dugdale Castle, 
and the sunshine of the old man’s life; while 
the younger flower is the Countess Dornton, 
a most bewitching young matron, and the 
beauty of two or three seasons, the darling of 
her husband’s heart, the favourite of the 
county. Amid all her prosperity and happi- 
ness, she likes to reflect with tender pride 
that when Kenneth loved her first she was 
only Dotty. 

[THE END.] 








Semers —A German entomologist, F. Dahl, 
claims that spiders have perfect sight only at 
very short distances. Their sense of touch is 
consequently remarkably well developed. 
Their smell is so good that they can dis- 
tinguish odours, and their hearing is excellent. 
Some of them show a remarkable instinct in 
building their webs—even their first—in 
perfect geometrical form. A reflective power 
is evinced by their refusal of kinds of tough 
insects which have been once attacked un- 
successfully. 
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Wuen Mrs. Chatterton, a very pretty young 
widow, with one little boy, bought a small 
cottage at B——, and came there to reside, 
she thought it an earthly paradise ; but Satan 
entered in paradise, and the very first day 
that little Roland Chatterton went out to play, 
a great dog jum the hedge which divided 
his mother’s garden from her neighbour's, and 
barked and growled most terribly at the 
small man in petticoats and red stockings, 
who at once flew to his mother with piteous 
wails and shrieks of terror. 

Mrs. Chatterton caressed her child, placed 
him in safety in the middle of her , and 
rushed out into the garden, armed with a cur- 
tain pole, to expel the intruder. He was there 
still, and had frightened the little servant, in 
a white cap, who was called Roland's nurse- 
maid, to such a degree that she had slimbed a 
vine trellis, and clung to it half way up, cry- 
ing piteously. Meanwhile, a man of portly 
habit, and so well dressed that, but for his 
disgusting conduct, Mrs. Chatterton would 
have considered him a gentleman, stood on 
the other side of the hedge, laughing. 

‘“‘ All he wants to do is to lick your hand, 
young woman,” this masculine individual 
was saying. ‘ He's the best-tempered fellow. 
Come down and be friends with him.” 

‘*T can’t, sir!’’ squealed the little maid. 
“I’m that afraid, I shall die,sir! I had a 
cousin died of hydryfoby, sir! O-o-h! Oh! 
He’s a climbing up after me!” 

Mrs. Chatterton, though mortally afraid of 
the dog herself, was determined not to quail 
before these insolent intruders. She advanced 
slowly. 

** Call your dog away, sir,’”’ she said. ‘ The 
brute has already nearly frightened my son 
into convulsions. Now he attacks my ser- 
vants, No doubt I shall be the next victim. 
Call him ofl! ”’ 

*‘ Here, Leo!” cried the gentleman. 

Leo heard, and obeyed reluctantly. 

** Come down, child,” said Mra. Chatterton. 
‘‘ It is most shocking that we should have this 
to bear. Is that your dog, sir?” 

“That is 7 dearest friend Leo,” replied 
the portly gentleman ; ‘and allow me to tell 
you, m, that he is worth any ten men, 
and all the women I have ever had the mis- 
fortune to meet. The young person is quite 
safe. Why doesn’t she come down?” 

Mrs. Chatterton, conscious that the dignity 
of the situation was not increased by the great 
exhibition of stocking which Sophy was mak- 
ing, repeated her commands. The maid de 
scended and rushed into the house, uttering a 
wild shriek ; and Mrs. Chatterton turned to 
the dog’s master. 

‘“ Sir,” she said, “‘as I cannot permit my 
only son’s life to be perpetually in danger, I 
must request you never to allow that dog to 
enter my garden again.” ; 

“ T'll request him not to do so,” replied the 
gentleman. ‘“ He's partial to a bit of fun, 
though. He’s like me in that. It is his sense 
of the ridiculous, I am sure, that brings him 
here. If you will climb trees when he ap- 
pears, he may think it too good a joke to lose. 
He may insist on coming.” 

“A dog who would behave like that would 
prove himself mad,” replied Mrs. Chatterton. 
‘I am quite as averse to hydrophobia as 
Sophy is. I shall think it my duty toshoot him 
if he trespasses-on my grounds again.”’ 

Mrs. Chatterton did not own a pistol, and 
could not have fired ore if she had, but the 
threat enraged the stout gentleman. 

« Perhaps you would like to shoot me also?” 
he said. ‘* Observe, madam, I am on my own 
grounds, not on yours. I have my own opinién 
of any one who can take a dislike to a noble 
animal like that, who can repulse his offers of 
affection. I begin to doubt the cresature’s 

city. Generally he makes no mistakes. 
y he should make advances to a cowardly 
little milksop of a boy and a drivelling idiot 
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of a maid-servant I am sure I can’t guess. | dog. The former brought out the lady, the 
Come, Leo. Madam, I advise you to take | latter the little boy. 


your family to Dr. Pasteur as soon as possible. 
Good-morning.” 
‘«‘ The insolent wretch !’’ gasped Mrs. Chat- 


terton. 

“Oh! aint he, mum?” gasped Sophy, at 
the door. 

“T’d a mind to souse him with b’iling 
water!’’ called cook, from the kitchen win- 
dow. ‘Oh! but he’s the devil, that's what 
he is—bad luck to him!” 

The individual thus described was not yet 
too far away to overhear, and he grinned sar- 
donically. 





Bat for their promptitude both would have 
been drowned, and as soon as Mrs. Chatterton 
felt sure they were not, she knelt down at 
Leo's side and kissed him on his good brown 
nose. ' 

‘You dear thing, I love you,” said she; 
‘and you, sir, my eternal gratitude is yours.” 

After this peace reigned between the cot- 
tagers. Offerings of roses from the gentle- 
man, and of custards from the lady, brought 
on calls and tea-drinkings—of course, at Mrs. 


' Chatterton’s house. And one day, while they 


People said of Mr. Sutphen that he had | 
been jilted in his youth, and had hated women | 
ever since. Certainly they were right about | 
the women. He could see no good in any of . 


them, and when they offended him he be 


haved most horribly, as in this present in- | 


stance. 
And this was a nice beginning for two neigh- 


bours; especially for Mrs. Chatterton, who | 
had never before been treated with any dis- | 
courtesy, and who was used to look upon men | 


as her natural protectors and admirers. It 
gave her a new sensation, and a most un- 
pleasant one, to be addressed in that fashion, 
to be looked at as Mr. Sutphen had looked at 
her. 

Then he had called her son, her baby yet in 
petticoats, a cowardly milk-sop! Considering 
the exhibition of stockings she did not feel 
much sympathy for Sophy; still he had be- 
haved like a brute to the girl. 

She longed to punish him, and she could not 
see her way to it. However, she had a gate 
opm into the other road, that she might not 
always be obliged to pass his windows in going 


| 
} 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


out. From this time the widow and the | 


bachelor lived in a state of warfare only pos- 


sible to country neighbours. There was always | 


a cow or a chicken, a goose or a turkey to , 


quarrel over. 

The bachelor had his washing and ironing 
done at home by his servant who tied his 
clothes-line to the branch of an old tree which 
grew on Mrs. Chatterton’s side of the dividing 


hedge. 

Mrs. Chatterton waited until all the shirts 
and stockings were hung up, and then bade 
= untie the <P 

ophy cut it, and all the garments lay upon 
the ground. Mr. Sutphen consulted a lawyer, 
and Mrs. Chatterton had a bill for “clothes 
line, and damage to garments’’ presented to 
her, which she paid. 

It was only one of a thousand annoyances, 
and this went on for a full year at least; 
everybody in the village knew about it, and 
everybody blamed the old bachelor; but, 
curiously enough, a great attachment had 
sprung up between the original cause of the 
quarrel—the great Newfoundland dog, Prince 
Leo, and the widow’s little boy, Roland, who 
had now got into knickerbockers, and had his 
long curls cut. 

The heads of the opposing armies should 
have interfered, but they did not. They pre- 
tended not to know anything abont it. 

There was a deep pond, almost a lake, hard 
by the little cluster of cottages of which Mrs. 
Chatterton’s was one, and Roland had been 
forbidden to go near it alone. Alas! when 
his hair was cropped and his skirts put away 
the baby vanished for ever. Roly became a 
boy. And he not only went to the lake alone, 
but went there to paddle about in the water. 
One day he was missed. 

Sophy had lingered at her glass awhile in 
view of the arrival of the young butcher. A 
great terror seized upon the mother. She 
fiew towards the pond. 

As he saw her coming, naughty Roland ran 
further into the water and lost his footing. 
He was drowning—drowning before her eyes. 
She could not swim, but rushed in after him, 
shrieking loudly. 

Instantly a man rushed acrossthe sand. A 
dog passed him, and flew into the water. 

Mr, Sutphen was the man, Prince Leo the 





sat opposite each other, with Roly between 
them, and Prince Leo at his master’s feet, 
Mr. Sutphen remarked,— 

‘‘This is very nice. I should like to be 
so always.”’ 

Mrs. Chatterton blushed. 

“Should yon?’ he asked. ‘I'll be very 
good to Roland. I love him dearly.”’ 

‘** And I'll be very good to Prince Leo,” she 
said, ‘‘ and—and to you.’ 

So it was settled. 

M. K. 
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she was considered lucky in being sent to the 
workhouse. 

_ All this was slow in coming about, and it 
was just ten years from the day on which she 
had bought Little Lame Tim his new blacking 
box, that, bowed with shame, she took her 
place amongst paupers—she who had been so 
industrious and so proud. 

Hot tears fell over the wrinkled face. She 
was very miserable. Many about her, who 
had beggars’ souls, and only repined because 
workhouse fare was hard, could not compre- 
hend her trouble; but one pious old woman, 
trying to help her, whispered, “that Sunday 
was always a comfort ; that there was preach- 
ing and hymns; and the parson told them 
those who were poor went to Heaven as fast 
asthe rich. Sunday come, you'll cheer up a 
bit,’’ said she. 





Bat old Jane could not forget how, poor as 
she had been, she had always gone to church 
on Sunday in a clean dress and tidy hat, and 
had never failed to put sixpence into the con- 
tribution plate. 

‘*T doubt there’s a dale of comfort in pauper 
preaching,’’ she said. 

But Sanday came. Old Jane’s “ first pauper 
Sunday,” as she said to herself. There was 
some extra dish for breakfast. The chapel 
bell clanged and jangled under the uncertain 





touch of an old pauper, and the old people, the 


Oxp Aunt Jane sat beside her apple-stall all cripples, the half-witted folk, made their way 
day thinking of poor sick Barney at home, |in dolefal procession, along the dusty path of 


and hoping little Anne, the daughter of the 
laundress in the next room, would not forget 
to see to him a little. 

At dusk she hastened home to don her best, 
happy if she had money enough for the ‘‘ sup 
of tay,’’ the liniment, the medicine, and the 
bit to lay over for “ the rint.” 

Aunt Jane was kind to everybody, but 
kindest of all to little Tim Barron—Lame 
Tim, the shoeblack, who had his box in the 
doorway not far off. Her interest in him 
began on the day when a big ruffian stole his 
stock-in-trade, broke his crutch, and beat him 
with the pieces, and left him bleeding in the 
alley: way. 

Aunt Jane had her hands full with Barney 
and the rent, but she helped the little orphan 
home to her room, nursed him well, and set 
him up in his business again close to her 
stall, where many a rosy apple fell to his 
share, and, what the boy was more thankful 
for still, many a kind word, such as a mother 
might have given to her child. 

It was Aunt Jane, too, who interviewed old 
Mr. Raleigh, the philanthropist, and a trustee 
of a certain great charity, and got Tim taken 
into a great school, where boys were trained 
at once for scholars and farmers. 

So Tim went away, and Jane kept her stall 
as before, and had the usual up and down 
luck, until one bitter winter everything seemed 
to turn fairly against her. 

Poor old Barney died, and his funeral was a 
great expense. ‘The bits of things’ were 
sold,and Jane went to lodge with little Anne’s 
mother, but her heart was heavy. And she 
made mistakes, and was robbed: and cheated 
of apples and sweets. And at last, one Satur- 
day night, when she had what she called the 
‘*‘ week’s makings” in her pocket, a strange 
young man, well-dressed, bought a dozen 
oranges, and gave her a half-sovereign to 
change. 

She gave him every 
besides the oranges, and discovered an hour 
after that the money was counterfeit. It was 
a rainy night, and, overheated by excitement, 
she caught a heavy cold and fell into pneu- 
monia. 

Anne’s mother was a close woman, and 
poor besides. She could not afford to keep a 
lodger who could not pay for the last week’s 
rent, and was to be ill the coming one. She 
sent Jane to the hospital. 

That was the end of all the poor soul's in- 
dependence—the one thing she had prided 
herself on. She had not a friend who could 
help her; and so, after such a struggle with 


mny in her pocket, 


| the bare grounds to the door of the place of 


worship. 

They stumbled into their seats, some of the 
old women noticing that the matron had a 
new bonnet ; others moving mechanically, and 
heeding nothing. But soon a whisper came 
down the bench where Jane sat,— 

‘‘Tt's not our own minister. No, it’s a new 
preacher—a young thing—just a bit of a boy.” 
And dissatisfection was expressed as a pale, 
slender young man, with a sweet face, and 
jast a little limp in his gait, stepped into the 
pulpit and said: “‘ Let us pray.” 

The prayer was brief and earnest, and the 
tones of his voice mollified all the old women 
at once; and then the hymn was sung by all 
the poor, cracked, wavering voices; and then 
the young man began to talk to them in a 
tender, kindly sort of way, as he might to his 
own old grandparents if they had been in 
sorrow. 

‘* Young folks is mostly so stuck up. He 
isn’t,” said Jane’s neighbour. 

‘I've seen the face before,’ thought Jane. 
‘Where was it? I’ve heard the voice, and I 
still don’t know where.”’ 

He was speaking of the trials of the poor 
now. Andas she listened she felt that he knew 
by experience what they really were. 

She listened, and forgot her surroundings ; 
forgot that she was a pauper; remembered 
only that Heaven was for all, and God’s love 
for all, and that Jesus was the Saviour of the 
beggar as of the king. And suddenly she 
heard the preacher say these words : 

‘Oh, I know how hard it is. I know. I 
know. Do you think I was born a rich man’s 
son? No, friends; I was left inthe great and 
wicked city a poor little orphan. I earned 
my bread by blacking boots. I was very lame 
then, and walked with a cratch, and I wis not 
able to read. 

‘One day, a great boy beat and robbed me 
of my stock in trade. I was very ill after 
that, and I do not know what would have 
become of me but for a dear old woman—an 
old woman who earnt her bread by sitting 
at a stall all day. She became my patron, 
she nursed me, she started me afresh in my 
boot-blacking, she helped me home, she cared 
for me as if I had been herchild. Through 
herintucnce a rich gentleman was brought 
to notice me, and send me to school. That 
I have prospered, that Iam no longer so sad 
a cripple, that I have an education, is all 
due, in te beginning under God, to that poor 
apple woman. I prayfor her every night. I 
think of her as those who have known their 
mothers think of them; and I know now, 





starvation as people seldom come out of alive, 
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better than I did as a child, how much all 
that she did was for her to do, with her tiny 
earnings and a bed-ridden husband to care 
for. 

‘Ah, friends, when I speak of the trials 
of the poor I speak from experience; when 
I speak of the goodness and charity there is 
amongst therm it is because I-have experienced 
that also.” 

As he spoke on, the Order of Poverty seemed 
to become a crown, and not a cross. 

His listeners looked more kindly at each 
other, lovingly at him. As for old Jane, she 
trembled from head to foot, for she knew this 
minister was he who had once been Little 
Lame Tim, the shoeback. 

As the procession filed out of the chapel 
again, she made her courtesy to ths matron. 

“May I speak to the gintleman that 

reached to us, magam?” she said, ‘' He 
nowed me once.” : 

And permission being given, she lingered 
near the door until he passed through it, and 
gently touching his arm, said :— 

“Sir, you wouldn't be remembering me 
after all these years, but I'm——”’ 

But here the young preacher interrupted 
her. 

**You're Aunt Jane!” he said, and took 
both her hands and kissed her on the fore- 
head. “Aunt Jane! Thank Heaven, I have 
found you!” 

It was poor old Jane’s last pauper day. In 
a happy country home she now presides over & 
little parsonage, housekeeper to the clergyman, 
tenderly cared for as though she were of his 
own kin. 

“‘T wonder you're not ashamed of me,” she 
says sometimes, ‘‘a poor, unlarnt old woman.” 

But the clergyman answers :— 

“ You were not ashamed of me, Aunt. Jane, 
when I was Little Lame Tim the shoeblack.” 

K. D.R. 








FACETLZA. 


A rarer says that a wedding was recently 
celebrated, in which both bride and groom 
were deaf mutes. The newly-wedded pair are, 
no doubt, unspeakably happy. 

“Yes,” said the tramp, “I think he is the 
president of a charitable society, for he kicked 
me four rods farther than the average, and 
then set a durned great. bulldog on me,”’ 

“Have you heard Miss Simpson sing 
since she returned from Italy?” ‘ Several 
times.”’ ‘ Do you think she has improved?” 
“Very much.” ‘In what particular? ” 
‘* She doesn’t sing as much as she used to.” 

Wuen Jones heard it remarked that the 
less a man drank in warm weather the cooler 
he was, he wanted to know how much drink 
he would have to go without in order to freeze 
to death. 

Customer (to shopkeeper): “I see you've 
got a sign up, ‘French and German spoken 
here.’ You don’t speak them yourself, and 
you haven’t any clerk. Who speaks ’em?” 
Shopkeeper: ‘‘ Why, the people who come in 
that want ’em spoken.” 

Wovrpn’r Prax Taar Way.—Mother: 
“Why Harry, you haven’t got through play- 
ing house down on the beach, have you?” 
Harry: ‘“* Yes, ma.” Mother: ** What's the 
matter? Didn't you have a good time?” 
Harry: ‘No, ma; that Carrie Judson is a 
mean old thing. She wouldn't fight a bit like 
nay and papa, and when I hit her on the 

ead she cried. She's no fun,” 

A Liverpoon jeweller hung a watc: his 
window and labelled it: “ Look at this watch 
for £2," and the unsophisticated gentleman 
from the country who stared at the article and 
then went in and wanted the £2 had to get 
down on the floor with the jeweller and roll 
over and under him a number of times before 
he could be made to understand that he 
couldn’t have any £2. 





Way are fond mothers like novelists? Bo- 
cause they indulge infancy (in fancy). 

“Wr,” said an Irish attorney, “ if it 
plaze the court, if I.am wrong in this, I have 
another point that is equally. conclusive.” 

Wuere one “man wants but little .here 


| below;’’ three others are in hailing, distance 


who want the earth, 

Beware of the young man who writes love- 
letters with a typewriter. They may be 
dictated, and if he dictates before marriage, 
what. won't he do afterwards? 

A PasHion writer speaks of ‘' cigar colour” 
as a fashionable tint. This is about as de- 
finite as to colour as “as big as a lump of 
chalk”? is to size. 

Tne published report of a benevolent society 
says: “ Notwithstanding the large amount 
paid for medicine and medical attendance, 
very few deaths occurred during the year.” 

Mrs. Homesecx, who has a terrible time 
every morning to get her young brood ont. of 
their beds, says she cannot understand why 
children are called the rising generation.” 

A stupent of human nature says: ‘‘It is 
easy enough to be agreeable in society. All 
you have to do is to listen while the other man 
talks. If the other man is a woman, you've 
got to listen anyway.” 

‘*I say, Jenkins, did you see that length 
article in the paper this morning, headed, 
‘How-to Manage a Wife?’’’ Jenkins (whois 
a henpecked husband): ‘ Yes, but I didn't 
read it. No use.” 

‘Has my client any right?” asked a coun- 
sellor, out of patience, of a brother-wrangler at 
the bar. “I know not,” was the response ; 
“but one thing is certain—when you get 
through with him he’il have nothing left.” 

Otp Mrs. B. came to town last week on an 
excursion, and when she was asked why she 
was in such a hurry to leave, she replied: 
** I’ve got'to; you see-as how I came in-on an 
excursion train, and my ticket perspires to- 
night.” 

Mus. Button (to the principal of the school 
attended by her daughter): ‘Dear Madam : 
My daughter, Clarice, informs me that last 
year she was obliged to study vulgar fractions. 
Please do not let this happen again. If the 
dear child must study fractions, let them be as 
refined as possible.” 

Tur boy said he. thonght his. ts intended 
to move, but he had not hi anything said 
abont it.. He was asked the reason of his 
opinion, and replied that he had noticed that 
his father had begun to empty ashes upon the 
cellar floor, and they generally moved soon 
after that. 


No More Surrs.—When the famous Sir 
Thomas More was Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, it is recorded that, calling once for the 
next cause to be heard, he was told there were 
no more; at which a witty lawyer wrote the 
following lines :— 

‘© When More some years bad chancellor een, 

No more suits did remain ; 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 


Tur Dos Terstirmp.—A case was once 
brought into court in which the ownership of a 
dog was questioned. The judge knew the 
popular method in such trials, and determined 
to let the dog ‘testify by every mark .of 
affection.” ‘‘ Stop!” exclaimed -his, Honour; 
‘stop right there! Now, you, Mr. Plaintiff, 
get into that far corner out there; and you, 
Mr. Defendant, go into the corner over there. 
There! Now both of you whistle, and, Mr. 
Clerk, you loose the dog. The man whom the 
dog seeks is. his master.’’ The plaintiff and 
defendant whistled. The dog hardly noticed 
the sounds. They whistled again. clerk 
let go his hold, Ihe dog cast a look about 
him of mingled disgust and timidity, lifted 
one ear to the jury and another.at the, clerk; 
then, throwing back his head, he gave vent. to 
a. howl of. terror, and shot out of the door 
like a meteor. 





A man may be ashamed of the fashion of his 
nose, although he follows it. 

“Pa,” said a young hopeful, “ I know what 
a man who has seen better days is.” ‘Well, 
my son, what is he?” ‘He is a man who 
makes you.tired talking about, himself,” 

Araneta had been waiting a long time for 
her caller to ask for his hat. At last he in- 
quired: “* What do,I pnt you.in mind.of?” 
‘(A French clock,’ she said, softly. He did 
not know whether to be but.soon rose 
and.went.on his way. -The next morning he 
called upon a.clockmaker and asked hin» what 
was the distinguishing trait of a French clock. 
The horologist said: ‘‘ Why,,itmever goes:!”’ 

‘* Your son is rather small for his. age, 
ma’am.” ‘‘ Yes, I suppose he is.’’ -“‘ I:-pre- 
sume you hear such remarks as. mine fre- 
quently made?’’ ‘Oh, yes; bat Iam rather 
glad of it myself. You know they say. that 
only small men become M.P.’s nowadays, 
and if he is a small man there may be a 
chance for. him.to go to Parliament some:day,’’ 
andthe fond mother smiled as she stroked the 
urchin’s carly pate. 

A worstne tailor in Edinburgh attended a 
temperance meeting in that city,and during 
an address given by a shabbily-dressed speaker 
frequently called ont, ‘‘ Order! order!” when 
he thought the aadience were interrupting by 
their prolonged applause, After one of these 
outbursts, the speaker said: “ Will that 
gentleman please inform’ me what kind of 
order he wants?.’” “Oh,” ‘replied the tailor, 
quite undaunted, ‘if ye pit it that way, I'll 
tak’ an order frae ye for a decent suit o’ 
élaes! 

Trovent Sar Mienrt Be.—She went into a 
furniture shop’ with her husband, a faint- 
hearted little man, who carried a second fiddle 
under his arm, She dragged ‘the salesman all 
over the ground-floor, and, leaving her husband 
downstairs, she took the man on the second- 
floor to look at some willow chairs, The poor 
man, tired and weary, finally made some 
answer that kindled her wrath. “Do you 
know who Iam?” she asked, “No, madam, 
I do not,” he replied, politely. “ Well, sir, 
I’d have you know I’m Mrs, Blank, and that 
is my husband downstairs!” ‘Oh, I beg 
your pardon; I thought possibly you might 
be Mr. Blank, and that was your wife down- 
stairs.” —_—_ 

Squrss. 

Ir iz eazy enuff to find a man that will 
endorse yure paper, but to find a companyun 
for everyday life iz one ev the most diffikult 
jobs I kno ov. 

Thare iz one thing that yu, kant find, 
espeshily if you hunt for if, and that iz the 
end oy a woman’s. tung. 

Fashion. haz dun more to make men, and 
wimmin polite toward each other than any 
other one thing. 

Mankind are so. artifishall thai even when 
they are lame they kant limp natral. 

I lnv the old maids. Tho they don’t bear 
fruit, they are the evergreens of kreashnun. 

Tam a firm believer in ghosts, and I would 
giv 14 hundred dollars to see one. 

He who aims at. perfekshun will probably 
miss the mark ; but he who aims at nothing 
iz sure to hit if every time. 

The most u:kumfortably ackting person i 
eyer saw was a bak man with a no suit 
ov store clothes on. 

Trusting in Providence iz a good general 
rule; but I knu a church once that would 
rather trust in Providence than by a litening 
rod, and one day litening knokt that church 
higher than a boy’s kite. 

The man who iz allwuss anxions to bak up 
hiz opinyuns with a ten dollar bet, haz more 
ki ence in hiz munny than. he haz in his 
statements. 

Thare are more people who akt from impulse 
than from judgment. : 

If we should hav all our wishes gratified, 
we should miss.a large share ov hap 


t rightf belongs to.us, 
shat. righetnls JosH Briuies. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tuy . Prince ann Paicess.or Waxes, with | 


Princesses» Louise, Victoria, and Maud of 
Wales, have left Abergeldie. Their Royal High- 


nesses ‘travelled in an open carriage, and the | 


Duchess of Albany drove to Ballater and 
waited till the departure of the train. Her 
Majesty’s guard of honour was in attendance 
at the station and presented. arms; Their 
Royal Highnesses left’ by the: Queen’s mes- 
senger’s train at 3.5 ‘p.at., and, arrived in 
Hdinburgh the same night. j 

The weather was fair, and a large crowd 
awaited the Royal party at Haymarket Sta- 
tion. There the Prince and Princesses alighted, 
and, amid loud cheering, at once drove off by 
Shandwick-place and Princess-street to the 
Balmoral Hotel, where another enthusiastic 
reeeption was given them .by the assembled 
spectators. 

Early in the forenoon of the following day 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand, drove 
to the International Exhibition, where they 
were received by Lord Lothian, Lord Provost 
Clark, Sir James Gowans (president of the 
executive), and a select party of ladies and 
gentlemen. They remained in the. Exhibition 
nearly — —— and made a | 
spection of the departments, expressing them- 
selves highly delighted.. Before leaving the 
grounds the Prince and Princess each planted 
& tree. 

In the afternoon the party drove to New- 
battle, and had tea with Lord and Lady Lo- 
thian, They returned to’ the city at seven 
o’clock, and left for London by the eight 
o’cleck mail. Immense crowds watched all 
their movements, and the “reception accorded 
was most enthusiastic. 


We have it on good.authority, says Modern 
Society, that the Queen wishes- Prince Albert 
Victor to marry shortly, but it seems that the 
yo man’s parents do not share Her Ma- 
jesty’s desire, while the Prince himself has a 
very vague notion of his own feelings in the 
matter. So it will be seen that the state of 
things is not any  besenen amg But there 
is no reason nation should urge on 
any matrimonial project in this direction, as 
substantial provision for the couple would 
haye to be made out of the public funds, 
whether the object of His Royal Highness’s 
choice brought money or came to our shores 
as penniless as most of those who have ac- 
cepted the hand of an English Royal. 


' Tue wedding of Mr. G. Ernest: Fooks, sur- 
geon, Bombay Army, and son of General.C. A, 
St. P. Fooks, Bengal Staff Corps, and Alexina 
Louisa, daughter of Mr, J. Crawford. Dodg- 
son, late Bengal. Civil. Service, took. place. on 
October 6 at St. Saviour’s, Paddington. The 
bride wore a dress of rich ivory satin draped 
with Brussels lace, the gift of her aunt, Mrs. 
Garrett, and trimmed with pearl smbroidery ; 
a tulle veil with sprays .of natural orange 
flowers; she carried a posy bouquet of rare 
exotics. The four bridesmaids wore costumes 
of pale pink Indian silk, with cream lace 
skirts and hats to match. Their pink and 
white bouquets and pearl brooches were the 
gifts of the bridegroom. The bride’s travel- 
ling dress was of gendarme blue cloth, with 
striped silk skirt and bonnet to m tch. 


Lirvrenant-Cotonen Artuur /ornts, King’s 
Royal Rifles, was married to Miss Katherine 
Cecil Annette Trower, daughter of Mr. George 
8. Trower, at St. Peter's Church, Cranley- 
gardens, on October 6, Captain Ward, King’s 
Royal Rifles, attended the bridegroom as best 
man. There were five bridesmaids, prettily 
dressed in white China silk trimmed with lace, 
and hats to match, trimmed with velvet and 
ospreys, and each wearing a pearl pin, with 
two hearts entwined of pearl and coral. The 
bride, who was given away by her father, was 
attired in rich white satin, trimmed with Lille 
lace and orange blossom, 
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STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


; _ Oren Spaces —In this year’s. report of the; Srnstweuary.—Acute sensibilities are in- 
- Metropolitan Board of Works the following , tended as.a direct means of inspiring generous 
| are given as the areas of the ‘Parks, Com- | impulses and cultivating a beaevolent char- 
mons, and Open Spaces” under the Board's acter. To him who is always sensitive for 
control :—Finsbury-park, 115 acres; South- ' others as well as for himself they are nota 
wark-park, 63; Gardens on the Victoria, torment, but a blessing. The pleasure and 
Albert, and Chelsea Embankments, and in pain ho. feels, and. the sources to which he 
Leicester-square, 14; Blackheath, 267; Hamp- traces each, are his continual guides to show 
stead-heath, 240; Shepherd’s-bush-common, ' him how to diffuse the one and to mitigate 
8; London-fields, 264; Hackney-downs, 413; the other in his intercourse with nmiankind. 
Wells-street-common, 203; North Mill-field, , Nothing is more selfish than a narrow, self- 
234; South Mill-field, 343; Clapton-common, | pitying sensitiveness, nothing more ennobling 
74; Stoke Newington-common, 5}; Tooting than a sensitive spirit keenly alive to all good 
Heck,comman, ‘144; ere Comnaneces and kindly influences. 
mon, 63; Clapham 1, 220; Bostall- | WuarGrear Men Tuovant or tHe Corser. 
heath, 55 ; Plumstead-common, 100; Shoulder- —The “* Medical Record” tells us that Napo- 
of-Mutton-green, 5; Wormwood-scrubbs, 193; | teon Bonaparte said to Dr. Corvisart, speak- 
Eel Brook-common, 14; Parson’s-green, 43! ing of the corset: ‘This wear, born of co- 
Brook-green, 7; Peckham-rye, 64; Goose- | guetry and bad taste, which murders women 
gee. ; 68, Bisbee teids crac and ill treats their offspring, tells of frivo - 
1,8344 acres. To these is to be added the new eae wang ome rere eRe Gray ae 


a - decadence.’’ Joseph II. of Austria was very 
Dalwich-park, 72 acres, now in course of for- severe upon the corset, and made a law con- 








mation. ' fining its use to abandoned women. The last 
‘ | king of France embodied his opinion of this 

GEMS. , abomination in this stinging epigram : ‘‘ Once 

dittm ; you met Dianas, Venuses, or Niobes; now-a- 


. ‘ | days only wasps.” The great naturalist, 
l pth on exouns Thiig: feults ; good men will | Cuvier, was walking one day with a young 
thug pesson, ote ae Gti tin’ it leash | lady who was a victim of tight lacing, ina 
which must secure his place among the high- | pelle gerien in Faris. | A lovely. eenom 


 <s 2 4- upon an elegant plant drew from her an 
est order of great men—is his having been in ¢xpregsion. of admiration. Looking at her 
advance of his age. 


r | pale, thin face, Cuvier said: ‘‘ You were like 
By struggling with misfortunes we are sure | this flower once ; to-morrow it will be as you 
to receive some wounds in the conflict; but a are now.” Next day he led her to the same 
sure method to come off victorious is by run- | spot, and the beautiful ee was dying. She 
ning away. asked the cause. ‘‘ This plant,’ replied Cu- 
Let us be thankful that our sorrow lives in | vier, ‘is an image of yourself. I will show 
us an indestructable force, only changing its | you what is the matter with it.” He pointed 
form, as forees do, passing * fa pain into | to a cord bound tightly around the stem, and 
sympathy—the one poor word includes all our | said, “ You are fading away in exactly the 
best insight and our best love. | Same manner under the compression of your 
Bor we get aconstomed to mental as well as | corset, and you are losing by degrees all your 
bodily pain, losing our insensibility to it; it youthfol charms, just because you have not 
becomes a habit of our lives, and we cease to | courage to resist this dangerous fashion.” 
imagine a condition of perfect ease as pos-} A Cunax Woman.—In the physical beauty 
sible to us. : of the Cuban woman the commanding features 
Turnover the night to light, storm to calm, | are the foot, whose daintiness and symmetry 
frost to spring, strife to peace, woe to joy, | are marvellous ; the supple, willowy grace of 
sweat to sleep, cross to crown, death to life— | movement of person, the exquisitely modelled 
such is Heaven’s order in nature and ‘in | form, and the eyes, which never lose their 
grace, | lustre and glow. Cuban women wear shoes 
no larger than the smallest size for women 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. over here. Nor is this diminutive size the 
result of any pinching process. She is born 
Sd _ | that way. She is the most graceful woman 
Goss FoR Sarr Fronts.—To laundry shirts | on her feet, in her walk and carriage, in the 
to give the fine gloss to the fronts take of | promenade, or in the dance, that you ever 
white wax one ounce, spermaceti. two ounces,|/saw. Of her form, it is perfection. Nine 
melt them together with a gentle heat. When | women out of ten you meet are models of 
you vem eres A Sten a hare l | srmmnetrp.: ‘There is a great dclienny in tine 
starch usua » | and proportion. ey do not tortu 
put into it a piece of the polish about the size | stiiitse ie thahedives. ‘The Cuban woman’s 
of large pea, using more or less, according to face may be said to be wholly interesting and 
the large or small washings. Or thick gum lovely rather than wholly beautiful. Its 
solution (made by pouring boiling water upon | beauty is in its expression rather than in its 
gam arabic) may be used. One tablespoon to | repose. This face is of the Latin mould, oval, 
& pint of starch gives clothes a beantiful gloss. vand with a delicate protuding of a pretty and 
To Transrer Newspaper Parts To Grass.— | shapely chin. Her complexion is warm, 
First coat the glass with dammar varnish, or creamy, with no carnation in her cheeks. 
else with Canada balsam, mixed with an equal | But her mouth, large, mobile, tremulous, with 
volume of oil of turpentine, and let it dry | just a suggestion of pathos in the slight draw- 
until it is very sticky, which takes half a day ing down at the corners, has lips so red and 
or more. The*printed t to be transferred | so ripe that her ever-perfect teeth dazzle in 
should be ‘well soaked in soft water and brilliant contrast. Her hair is of that lead- 
carefully laid upon the a glass, after black darkness which suggests a weird, sott 
removing surplus water wih blottin per, | mist upon the night, and ia indeed a glory 
and pressed upon it so that no air bubbles or | for ever. But her eyes are her priceless, 
drops of water are seen underneath. This | crowning loveliness, her never-ending power 
should dry a whole day before it is touched;!and charm. They cannot be desoribed. 
then with wetted fingers begin to rub off the | When you say that behind their long, dark, 
paper at the back. If this be skilfully done | half-hiding lashes they are large, dark, 
almost the whole-of the paper can be removed, | dreamy, yet glowing, flashing with fire, liquid 
leaving simply the ink upon the varnish, | with langour, you have only hinted their in- 
the paper has been removed, another | expressible expressiveness. They are the 
coat of varnish will serve to’ make the whole | same eyes at nine, at nineteen, and at 











more transparent, ninety. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lottir.—No business addresses can be given. 
AMELIA JanE.—January 23, 1868, fell on Thursday. 


H. T. B.—The Bermudas were named after John Ber- 
mudez, their Spanish discoverer, . 


A. W.—No personal knowledge of their efficacy. 
Why not consult a regular physician ? 


Cissy —To cure soft corns, puta little powdered 
chalk on a piece of cotton-wool between the toes night 
and morning. 

F. G—Ls Angeles, ‘‘city of the anzels,” was so 
named frum its be.u'‘iful situation and delightful 
climate. 

P. M. E.—The term ‘' chamber music” is used to dis- 
tinguish between music writtan for church or theatre 
and music special'y fitted for performances in a small 
room, 


Macarte —The only suggestion we can make is that if 
your husband is determined on the matter, rather than 
let the poor child be a cause of strife between you you 
should send it to some of your own relations. 


W. O. C.—You hai better write to the Consul-General 
for New Zealand, who will, no doubt, beable to obtain 
pe < rraes you require. Have you written to your 

er 


Mavcpve Hore —There is a great discrepancy in the 
ages, but if you really love and respect him you will 
not be dolng wrong ia marrying bim, but be quite sure 
of your own heart. 


E. 8 8.—Have nothing to do with him till you are 
quite certain whether the first marriage was legal. From 
your statement we should infer that in marrying you he 
would be committivg bigamy. 


M. W.—I: is a lady's prerogative to select whom she 
shall or shall not invite to call uson hor. It would be 
detidedly impolite for the gentleman to thrust his at- 
t:ntions upon either male or female acqua‘ntances. 


Rost.—To make cream cake, take four teacupfuls of 
flour, three of sugar, one of butter, one of cream, five 
epee, and three-fourths of a teaspoonful of soda. Rub 
the butter and sugar together, m‘x in the other ingre- 
dients, and baks as pound cake. 


G. R_ L.—No vell-bred man will enter a lady's house 
unlessinyitei t» do s0; c»nsequent!:, one who delibe- 
rately walks in with the lady he bas escorted home, 

devote some of his leisure moments to the atudy 
of social etiquette before agsin venturing forth into 
plite society. 

Bonwiz Brss.—It would be very indis:reet for parties 
to get married under such circumetarces. Tney would 
run gteat risk of making themselves miserable. The 

, old-fashioned way of allowing a reasonable time 
or acquaintance and ccurtship b-fure marriage is much 
to be preferred. 


R. T. 8.—If the owner of the dog sues your father for 
his value, a jury will destce the question of your right 
to shoot the anima), after hearing voth sides of the case. 
On your statement, we th’nk the decision will be in your 
favour; but there may be modifying ciroumstanc:s 
which you bave inadvertentl» omitted to mention, that 
will cause the cate to be dc ded in favour of the owner 
of the dog. 

E L. 8.—In every card game, when a pack of cards 
is discovered to be incorrect, the fuliowing general rule 
comes into operation: “‘If a pack is discover d to be 
incorrect, redundant, or imperfect, the de:l in which 
the discovery is made is void. A'l preceding deals stand 
good."” A full pack consists of 52 carde—four suits of 
thirteen eath—and never more than that number except 
when that modern innovation, the j ‘ker, is employed, 
which of course increases the number to 53. 


A T H—The age of the pig is known up to three 
= by the teeth; after tha there ia no certainty. 

lhe temporary teeth are complete in three or four 
mon‘bs ; about the sixth mouth the premolars between 
the tusks and the firs pa'r of molars appear ; in six to 
ten months the tusk« and posterior inctsors are re- 
Pp ; in twelve months ‘o two ye rs the other incisors. 
The fourth pemmanent molars ai-pear at six months ; the 
fifth og at ten months, and the six and last at e'ghteen 
months. 


G D. H.—The only comp tnt system of bookkeep- 
ing is that known as doub'a entry, so called from the 
fact that the complete record of ary transaction requires 
at least two entries in tue le¢ger— ne on the debit side 
of some account, and one on the credit or creditor side 
ef some other account The utility of this system con- 
sista in the philosophical adjustment cf m-thematical 
acts to the most ex:ctirg requirements of finance, and 
in the tests afforted of the currectness of the work at 
any point. 

J.C F—All the “queer wor’s ” you mention (except 
selenograpby) come from the Greek word seismos, which 
means an earthquske. Te‘ setemic area” means the 
tract on the eartb’s surface withyn which the shock of 
an ear'hquake is felt. A sets ter, or a seis pe, 
is an inStrumen* fer mea uring the duration and force 
of an earthquake. S-ismology is the science of ear h- 
quakes. S:lenograpby is a description of the surface of 
the moon, a8 geography 1s a Cescription of the surface of 
the earth. Hence the st«t -ment you quote, that “seis- 
mology is undoubtesly clos-ly allied wit) se’enography,” 
mesns that earthquakes are in some wey connected 
with or affected by the mocn—an ida, by the way, 
which is not gererzl'y faveurei by scientific men. 





P. P. T.—Tuesday, August 20, 1861. 


Mina.—Jakob Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen 
were noted fairy-tale writers. 


C. 8. G.—Very dark-brown hair. A very delicate, 
pretty specimen of penmanship. 

Dora —The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted September 17, 1787. 


J. L —Camphor, internally or externally, will not 
improve the complexion. 


8. W. G.—Wash your hands frequently during the day 
with cold water, wiping them thoroughly each time, and 
the profuse perspiration will be perceptib'y checke1, 

EmMeLtne —Carbonate of soda will not clean the teeth ; 
aon ca tile soap and water, applied with a medium-soft 

rush, will make them white. 

Eta —It is not considered proper for a lady to make 
promiscuous acquaint of the opposite sex without 
being introduced by a mutual friend of both parties, 


D. H. H.—Tae Latin sentence “ Fosan et hee olim 
meminisse juvabit,” is translated thus; “ Perhaps it will 
be plsasaot cer to remember tese things.” When 
tha F.ench desire to use the expression to take leave, 
they say, ‘‘ Pour prendre congé.” 


Jor.—Surat isa town of India, capital of a district 
bearing the same name, on the Taptee River, 150 miles 
by rail north of Bombay. It is a place of great antiquity 
and fame, and in 1796 had an estimated po tion of 
600 000. According t> the last census it had a popula- 
tion of 107.142 Within the town there is an establish- 
ment under the French flag. 





LOVE LIVES ON. 


Te world is full of weeping, 
There is sighing in the air 
From loviog ones oe’rburdened 
With a heavy weight of care ; 
Tae hopes and dreams of beauty 
That we feed our hearts upoa 
Have disappe red for ever, 
Yet Love lives on. 


From scenes where joy delighted 
Tv spread its shining tent 
Tae glow of youth has vanishe1l, 


en hours are ~ HM 
The lovely fi »wers are faded, 
The singing-birds are gone, 
And graves are all about us. 
Yet Love lives on. 


W-ighed dwn by tribulations, 
Oppressed with grief and pain, 

Within our standard dwellings 
Iu sadness we remain ; 

Intent up2n our losses, 
The weeds of woe we don 

And mourn our lot, untniadful 

Taat Love lives on! 


D ‘spite neglect and coldness, 
D-apite the changes drear, 
The triale and denials 
That are ours from year t> year, 
eeolation 


Awid the d ‘ 
Oh, strange phenomenon ! 
° As fresh and fair as ever. 
Still Love lives on ! pF 


Arici.—l. Light-brown hair. 2. A lady having fair 
skin, blue eyes and hair of the sade mentioned, would 
be classed as a demi-blonde. 


G. H.—A “‘pieco of eight” is another name for the 
coin generally knoyn as a piastre. In Italy, a pisstre is 
worth about 3a. 6d.; in it is the same as the 
Spanish or American d , that is, 4s,, while the 
Tu k'sh plastre, formerly worth 1s., is now worth only 
about 43. A moldore is a gold coin of Portugal valued 
at about 25;. in our currency. A crusado is a Purta- 

ese coin, ha no equivalent in our money, £0 called 

rom having a cross stamped on one side. 


Lapy May.—1. Before Q.1een Victoria married P-nce 
Albert, her full pame was Alexandrina Vict nis D'E:te 
Guelph, but after that event the surname(if such names 
are really applicable to Royalty, which most authorities 
deny) of Her Majesty and family became that of the 
Prince C msort. The family name of the House of 
Saxony is Wettin, and therefore the Queen’s plain name 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be Wettin. 2. 
March 6, 1854. came on a Monday. 


Tom R.—Dowbtless “Elaie” is even more beautiful 
than yousay, Indite in her album the following tribute 
to her beauty, and v riue: 

** Eadures the be-', wy lady frank and fair ; 

Love lights !«r eyes, and blushes deck her cheeks ; 
Sweet “-azrance of her deeds pervades the alr— 
Incense that virtue gtves—while proud'y there 
Exalted ncnour loud her praises speaks.” 


8. 8. D.—The term Teutonic is derived from'Teutones, 
the rave of a nation or tribe first mentioned by 
Pytheas, who wrote about 320 B c., as then Sohabiing. © 
part of the Cimbric Chersonresus, or Jutland, Fr the 
next 209 years there is no further mention of the Teu- 
tones—that is, not until 113 8 c., when they ap in 
history as ravaging Gaul, and in conjunction with the 
Cimbri and Am’ , threatening the existence of the 
Roman Republic. The Cimbri having gone into Spain, 
the T.otones and Ambrones were at length defeated 
C. Marius in a great bate at Aque Sextie, in Gar 
'102BC 








W. H—Quite regular, neat menship, tut the 
spelling is faulty in many part 

Amina.—Losing’s ‘Field BookYof the Revolut'on” 
is considered a standard history of that stirring period. 


0. H. H —The business standing of the firms named 
- be very ascertained. e cannot vouch for 
m. 


F. D.--If the geatleroan has t» be so agreeable 
and pleasant after a regular introdaction, there wou'd 
be no ee ye in asking him to call upon you at your 
home. Never extend such an invitation to any one until 
he has proved himself worthy of the honour. 


W. A.—The hands of some are moist at all 
times, and consequently si ariicles used by them 
quickly rust and become black, while the same art cles 
may be handled by others and become brightened by 
contact with their dry skin. 

Erriz —1. Poor grammar and psssable manshfp. 
2. Nothing but artificial means can be cnpleget ter 
darkening your ry «gg have grown out lighter 
than the rest of the . Trimming them will obviate 
the trouble for a while. 


D. T. S.—It is not considered polite to send a lady a 
letter written on a half sheet of paper. No objection 
= a Ce tai kelnen in geod 
society pure w gen y male correspon- 
dents, Biack ink should be invariably used. ' 


E. R. 8,—If you send a specimen of the plant, we can 
be better able to furnish some information regarding its 
generic name. No clue to its identity can be obta’ 
from any botanical manuals consulted, nor can profes- 
sional ae Se throw any light on the subject. 

E. 5. H.—Mra. Rowson has written a very pleasing 
novel founded on events iu the life of the unfo-tunate 
Charlotte Temple, who was a real character, and to whcm 
a monument in Trinity Churchyard was erected in the 
city of New Yors. It is well worth reprinting. 


J. T. S.—A colour-sergeant is a sergeant detailed to 
carry the mental colours. He is usually selected for 
military deportment and soldierly bearing, and when 
cwrying the colours fs escorted by a | nme of seven 
corporals. In the British service he a distinct 
ran ; 
JosEPHINE.— When writing to a gentleman the manner 
in whish a lady should address him depends greatly 
upon the degree of intimacy ex'sting between them. It 
he isa'vear friend she may head the communication 
“‘D-ar Mr. Blank :” im other cases such a familiar form 
would n.t be admissible. ‘ 


C. H. W.—1 A lady should not exchange photogray hs 
with a mere acquaintance of opposite sex, no matter 
how “ hanisome, noble and good " he may be. ' By doing 
so she is running the risk of exposing herse!f to mis- 
construction of her motives by the ai well as 
other:. Some people ere apt to jump at conclusions and 
talk about them, whether right or wrong 2 A golden 
lock of rare beauty. ; 


H. a We do not care to disturb same domestic 
harmon. expressing a candid opinion of your step- 
father’s actions, and will leave the settlement of the 


dispute to yourselves, Doubtless mutual concessions 
can be brought about by a consultation of all the parti-s 


pa any Se “ me as = —— cob a 
vacious, tion, bandwriting can en 
as an indication of & person's character. 


Lapy 8.—Ro>t-beer made soarnting te the subjvined 
f »rmula is highly recommended by reliable authorities : 
T.ke 1 ouvce each of powdered szs:afras, allspice, 
yellow dock and wintergreen, } ounce each of wild- 
cherry bark and coriander, } ounce of hops and 3 quarts 
of treacle. Pour 2 gallons of boiling water over these 
ingredients and let the mixture stan1 for twenty-four 
hours. Then filter the resulting liquor and add } pint 
of yeast. In another twenty-four hours it will be fit for 
use. 


R. H H.—The word “news” has been fanc'f Wy 
derived from the initial letters of the four cardinal 
of the compass—north, east, west, and south 
na book entitled “‘ Wit’s Reoreations,” which first ap- 
peared about 1640, appear the following lines anent the 
subject : 
** When news doth come, if any would dise1ss 
The letter of the word, resolve it thus: 
News ‘8 conveyed by letter, word or mouth, 
And comes from Nurth, East, West, or 8 .uth.” 
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